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‘he Supply of Catholic Reading 
Matter to Seafarers 


“hat Has Been Done for British Sailors in the 
Past Forty Years 


The readers of the Central Blatt and Social Justice 
ave already been introduced to the work of the 
ternational organization of the Apostleship of the 
bea in a recent number of this monthly?) However, 
imay not be without interest to them to hear some 
arther details of how the present society known 
; the Apostleship of the Sea grew into being. 

All great movements are characterized by humble 
eginnings. The Apostleship of the Sea was no 
xeeption to this rule. 


The first sign of any real definite interest being 
hken by the Catholics of Great Britain in the spir- 
tual welfare of their co-religionists at sea would 
eem to be a letter from the Rev. Canon Lord Archi- 
ald Douglas, son of the Marquis of Queensberry, 
Irhich appeared in the English Messenger of the 
‘acred Heart for January, 1890. It was entitled, 
Jack Wrecked at Sea.” He told the story, how 
e day a young blue jacket in the Royal Navy came 
nto the sacristy of his church at South Queens- 
berry in Scotland, and begged him to exert his in- 
fuence on behalf of sailors. “If something isn’t 
one soon,” he said, “the Catholic blue jacket will 
ho to the ‘dogs.” Lord Archibald Douglas was so 
noved by the man’s earnestness, that he felt it was a 
all for him to take up the matter. The letter to 
ue Messenger was the immediate result. 


e supernatural forces had already been set in 
notion by Him who steers the Barque of Peter. 
hat same year, 1890, was remarkable for the fact 
the special intention selected by the Pope for 
Members of the Apostleship of Prayer for the 
of May was “Sailors.” An admirable article 
red in the English Messenger of the Sacred 
, alluding to the energy of Protestant missions 
men and pointing out the almost entire apathy 
‘atholics in this field. It was followed up by a 
from a sailor in H. M. S. Curacoa, written 
Wellington, New Zealand, which is too long 

nt in full, but of which the purport was to 
st that Catholics at home might do much good 
lors if they were to collect and send out to 
on foreign stations monthly parcels of reading 
the same as had been done for many years 
de non- -Catholic organizations as the Missions 


gen The Apostolate to Catholic Sea- 
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to Seamen and the British and Foreign Sailors’ So- 
ciety. 

An appeal was made to the promoters of the 
Apostleship of Prayer to collect literature for this 
purpose. ‘The first parcels were sent out from the 
Messenger office at Wimbledon on the feast of St. 
Ignatius, 1891, the work having been entrusted by 
the then Director of the Apostleship of Prayer in 
England to two ladies, Miss Margaret Stewart and 
Miss Mary Scott-Murray; two names that will never 
be forgotten in the annals of Catholic Sailor Service 
as pioneers of a world-wide movement, of which 
they themselves had but little idea, being only de- 
sirous of doing something to promote the interests 
of the Sacred Heart and the objects of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, of which they were promoters. 


But there were other Catholics whose interests 
were being aroused in the mercantile marine as well 
as the Royal Navy. A copy of the Messenger for 
January, 1891, had been sent by the late Mr. James 
Britten (then Secretary of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety in London), to the Hon. Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser, daughter of Lord Heneage, whom he knew 
to take a special interest in all that concerned the 
sea. He suggested that perhaps the C. T. S. might 
be able to do something to help this appeal. He 
next secured the services of the well known Jesuit, 
Father Goldie, and in a few months these zealous 
souls were working in co-operation with Miss Scott- 
Murray and Miss Margaret Stewart. : 


The next stage was the formation of a gpecial 
“Seamen’s Committee” of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, the first meeting of which took place on June 
23, 1891. The Bishop of Portsmouth, the Right 
Rev. John Virtue, was asked to become chairman of 
this committee, and it was placed under the special 
patronage of Our Lady Star of the Sea and St. 
Peter. From all parts of the world appeals for. 
supplies of literature for Catholic seafarers began 
to pour in. They came from Constantinople and 
from China, from Australia and the coasts of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the suppliers were kept hard at 
work sorting out and sending off these monthly 
parcels of reading matter, the receipt of which pro- 
duced amazing letters of gratitude from the re- 
cipients in far off waters. 


A certain Captain Burke, who had joined this 


_C. T. S. committee, pointed out the need of a special 


prayerbook for use among Catholic seafarers. His 
idea was submitted to the leading Catholic officers 
in the Royal Navy and to the priests in charge of | 
Catholics in the dockyard towns and received their — 


> I ae approval. Father Galdis, Ss J. under- 7 
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took to prepare the book which soon appeared under 
the title of “The Guide to Heaven for Use of Those 
at Sea.” It was published in 1892, and in the course 
of the following year, approved by the Admiralty as 
the official Catholic prayerbook. for use in the Navy. 
They agreed to provide two copies of this new 
book for each of the old “Garden of the Soul,” 
which had hitherto been distributed among naval 
Catholics. This book is still in official use in the 
British navy. In 1894 an American naval chap- 
lain asked permission from the C. T. S. to copy 
certain portions of the book for use in the U. 5. 
squadrons. 


During the next few years the Catholic Truth 
Society Seamen’s Committee concentrated their ef- 
forts more especially on the needs of the mercantile 
marine, while the actual work of supplying the ships 
and shore establishments of the navy with reading 
matter was entrusted separately to the promoters of 
the Apostleship of Prayer under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Stewart and Miss Mary Scott- 
Murray. 

There is no space in this brief article to give a 
detailed account of the formation of the Seamen’s 
Branch of the Apostleship of Prayer in 1896, and 
which became known as the “Apostleship of the 
Sea,” the parent, as it were, of the present organiza- 
tion with the same name, which came into being in 
1920 and which now directs and controls the supply 
of reading matter to Catholic seamen. 

Neither is it our intention to detail the story of 
the opening of the first Catholic institute for Sea- 
men, which took place in London in July, 1893, fol- 
lowed a few months later by the inauguration of 
another small Catholic seamen’s club at Montreal, 
Canada, which has since developed into the present- 
day magnificent structure, 

Nor can we go into the history of the tentative 
efforts to promote systematic ship-visiting in the 
‘sea ports of Great Britain by the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul, which dates from 1894. 

We must limit ourselves to relating the latter his- 
tory of the supply of reading matter to seafarers 
which has always been kept up without a break, 
even through the difficult days of the Great War. 

After the death of Miss Margaret Stewart in 
1910, Miss Mary Scott-Murray continued the direc- 
tion of the supply work alone, until for reasons of 
failing health and old age she was obliged to trans- 
fer the work to other hands in 1918. For a time 
the Catholic Reading Guild took it over, but after 
the formation of the present Apostleship of the Sea 
Society in 1922, the whole thing was transferred to 
the control of the latter organization, by which it 
has been directed ever since, 

Parcels of literature are now being sent out reg- 
ularly to all the ships in the British navy, in addi- 
tion to the naval hospitals and shore establish- 


ments, Appreciative letters are often received from . 


the various Catholic chaplains, officers and men in 
far off corners of the world wherever British ships 
are to be found. “The boys grab the papers eagerly 
whenever a parcel arrives,’ writes a blue jacket 


from China, while another stoker, stationed at the 


Sana 


| vide herself with expensive clothes . . 


Cape of Good Hope, informs us that “the papers) 
are being distributed among the Catholic ratings, andi. 
I just want to say how grateful we are for your( 
kindness.” Or again, a sick petty officer, laid up in} 
a hospital, writes that he has “been more than | 
for the Catholic papers” during his time in bed. | 

In addition to the papers and magazines now be-( 
ing sent out by some 300 individual “suppliers,” to) 
whom the names and addresses of ships are given) 
by the Secretary of the society, the Manresa Press§ 
at Roehampton sends copies of the Jesuit magazine§ 
Stella Maris to a large number.of ships every month,} 
an act of generosity much appreciated by the re-) 
cipients, ’ 4 

Owing to the definite organization of the navy it) 
is comparatively easy to keep in touch with individ- 
ual ships and thus regulate the supply of reading} 
matter. Unfortunately a different condition of af-§ 
fairs prevents a similar supply of literature to the 
ships of the mercantile marine, where it is infinitely§ 
more needed. So far as one can see the only thing} 
that could be attempted would be to follow once 
again the example of non-Catholic societies and see 
that every merchant ship, wherein there happened 
to be any Catholic seamen among the crew, wasi 
supplied with a few good Catholic books before 
sailing from a home port. 

Owing to a great change in the whole conditions 
of life in the British navy during the past thirty 
years, the provision of Catholic chaplains since the 
Great War, and the frequent facilities for Catholics 
to practice their religion, there may not be quite 
the same need for this work of providing Catholic 
reading matter as there was when Miss Margaret 
Stewart and Miss Scott-Murray began their labors 
in 1891. So much is done for the material welfare 
and comfort of the men in the navy today. They 
have excellent libraries of their own on every ship; 
bookstalls where they can buy all the latest papers 
and magazines they fancy. They have radio con- 
certs, billiards, and so many distractions provided 
for them that the dangers to their Faith are of a 
very different nature to what they were formerly. 
In many ways, the need for supplying them with 
Catholic reading matter is even greater than it was. 
The navy man, no matter what his rating, has a 
far wider outlook and a better education than his 
predecessor of forty years ago. He is up against 
different temptations, or rather temptations pre- 
sented in a different form: more subtle and more 
insidious. Hence, the need of counteracting the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere of unbelief and worldli- 
ness in which he lives by such a work as is beir 
carried on by the “suppliers” of the Apostleship 
the Sea Society for the British navy, 

“ Perer F. Anson, 
; Portsmouth, England. — 
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Towards A New Constitution 
(Concluded ) 
What is called “laicised economy” by the Ital- 

n bishop is now termed “naturalistic Capital- 
nm” by a German economist, Prof. Dr. Herbert 
rchack, who, seeking for an escape from the 
resent condition of opposition between Capital 
id Labor, incidentally declares: “Proceeding 
ong the line of progress, we first meet ‘natural- 
tic capitalism’ and then ‘naturalistic socialism.’ 
oth filled with the naturalistic will for power, 
pr success. Between both, therefore, enmity ex- 
tts. The one and the other is intent on ‘win- 
mg out. The entrepreneur seeks power and 
ae working class also seeks power. The inter- 
sts of the one are opposed to the interests of 
me other. Thus they pursue each other, im- 
iued with suspicion and hatred, preparing for 

final struggle. What will the outcome be?”’®) 

Professor Schack does not hesitate to declare 
mat if labor, advancing to occupy a new posi- 
con, is met and opposed by what he calls “natu- 
alistic capitalism,’ the masses will follow the 
ganner of radicalism. While he has, of course, 
‘rimarily European conditions in view, there is 
reason to believe that a continued unrestricted 
sevelopment of “naturalistic capitalism” would 
end to produce like results in our country as 
vell. 

Mr. Paul W. Litchfield, Vice-President and Fac- 
ory Manager, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Sompany, seems to fear that much, since he de- 
lares: “ any attempt of those who furnish 
‘apital to insist upon holding control of the indus- 
ry, without affording the opportunity for those-who 
abor to apply their savings and pledge their capital 
o the support of the industry, or to prevent the 
aborer from being represented in the management 
£ the business to the extent to which his inter- 
‘sts are at stake and in which he has taken a risk, 
vill result in a discontented labor force, based upon 
. feeling of injustice, which will so adversely affect 
sroduction that the interests of those who furnish 
he capital and who buy the product will be in 
eopardy.”’*) 

But it is not fear of the victory of radical- 
sm which impels us to seek a way out of the 
resent social relation of Capital and Labor 
oward each other. Even if there were not the 
lightest danger of Bolshevism, it would still 
‘emain our duty to battle for the reconstruction 
of society and a new place for labor therein. 
We are not, and cannot be, satisfied with the 
resent organization and condition of society, 
suffering from atomization and other evils trace- 
ible to the false philosophy of the 18th century. 


6) Schack, H., Der moderne Kapitalismus u. d. Arbeiter- 
me in Jahrbiicher f. National6konomie u. Statistik, April, 


368. 
y Lichtfield, P. W.. The Industrial Republic. A Study 
dustrial Economics. Boston, 1920, p. 76-77 (Chapter 
., p: 79-95, deals of the “Goodyear Representation 
> 


- London, 1927, p. 18. 


We are mindful, too, of what Leo XIII wrote 
Caspar Decurtin, the distinguished Swiss pro- 
moter of social reform, in 1903 : that he had. been 
moved by consciousness of duty to set forth in 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum “a sound basis 
(as all desire) on which to raise an equal order 
of things, whereby, the old dispute between em- 
ployer and workmen being ended, a lasting peace 
may follow in human society.” It is this “equal 
order of things,” which is to replace the present 
order, not, it would seem, an “equal one” in the 
opinion of the great Leo, the Catholic mind must 
pioneer for. Not merely in the interest of labor, 
but of the American people as a whole. Nor 
are we demanding the impossible. We are even 
today witnessing numerous attempts at attaching 
the worker to some factory, industry or corpora- 
tion. We have profit-sharing and co-partnership ; 
furthermore employees’ stock ownership. While 
the more ambitious Plumb Plan needs still to 
be tried out, the agreement for co-operation en- 
tered into by the Mitten Company and its em- 
ployees has so far proven satisfactory. 


I am aware, of course, that labor looks askance 
at most of these schemes, suspect, as J. A. Hob- 
son declares, “among the main body of ‘workers 
as serving to break the solidarity of trade union 
action and as emollients to the harshness of the 
profiteering system.”*) But I do believe, that 
even in spite of their backers these movements 
at least tend toward the goal we have in mind: 
to make of the wage workers owners. A pur- 
pose we would wish to see consummated, not 
merely for the sake of the latter, however, but 
chiefly for the sake of the common good, as 
pointed out in the Bishops’ Program, already re- 
ferred to, as follows: ‘‘However slow the attain- 
ment of these ends, they will have to be reached 
before we can have a thoroughly efficient sys- 
tem of production, or an industrial and social 
order that will be secure from the danger of 
revolution.’®) Moreover, practical results of this 
striving for a new Constitution of Labor are in 
evidence. Some attempts have, in fact, progressed 
far ahead of profit-sharing and ordinary co-part- 
nership schemes. While the National Work- 
shops of France, inaugurated in 1848, were dis- 
mal failures, for one reason because the work- 
ers lacked the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for conducting shops operating on a large 
scale, the example of the Italian glass blowers 
is stimulating others to attempt production co- 
operatively. They now own and manage four 
great shops which produce half the bottles made 
in Italy. In England the Kettering Clothing Fac- 
tory is an example of the most effective method © 
of productive co-operation, which shares both 
ownership and profits between the workers and 
consumers. 

I do not intend to outline at this time the new 
Constitution of Labor; it should, however, be elastic , 


8) Hobson, J. A, The Conditions of Industrial Peace, 
2) Se Chn pee, 
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and grant opportunity for a variety of schemes tend- 
ing toward the same end: to make of the worker, 
as Rev. Dr. Ryan says in Social Reconstruction, 
“at once a sharer in management, profits and 
ownership.”!°) It is not intended, the new Con- 
stitution should eliminate and supersede all ex- 
isting forms of industrial institutions. I believe 
with Father Husslein, S. J., that ‘co-operative 
and co-partnership arrangements, public owner- 
ship, individually conducted enterprises and pri- 
vate corporations will continue side by side, as 
shall be demanded for the common good. But 
[and this, the paramount consideration, will, I 
believe, prove the impelling idea of the recon- 
struction movement] Labor’s increasing share in 
ownership and responsibility will be the surest 
safeguard of lasting industrial peace.”') 

The consummation of this fond hope cannot, I 
believe, be attained unless—and it is this de- 
mand which exceeds the suggestions of the 
scholars referred to—the workers consent to be 
organically bound up with the industry or un- 
dertaking which they serve. This is the cen- 
tral postulate of the new Constitution of Labor, 
a first step toward a reconstruction, a reform 
of society itself. Such incorporation would de- 
mand of the individual, it is true, he should per- 
mit some curtailment of his liberty of action. 
But does not the family, society, and before all 
the democratically controlled State curtail the 
liberty of each and all of its members? This is 
likewise true of numerous existing economic or- 
ganizations, such as the Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose members may not sell their crop 
in the open market, but must dispose of it 
through the Association. Certainly, not much 
more could be demanded from labor-in case it 
were to be organically incorporated into indus- 
try than what W. D. Mahon, President, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America, declares to be the 
belief of his associates: “that the way to bring 
about the proper labor and economic condition 
is to harness through co-operative organization, 
labor and capital into a united team of indus. 
trial democracy.”!”) 

The mediaeval guildsman too was not free in 
the sense of the school which enunciated the 
theories of laissez faire, of which the great Lacor- 
daire said they were such a fine thing for the 
strong. Nevertheless, we know the guildsman loved 
his work, toiled diligently at his tasks, and per- 
formed his duties joyously, realizing that his was 
His endeavors were not aimed 
chiefly at profit, but at the glory of God, the honor 
of his community and Guild, and the welfare of 
his neighbors. Unless we return to these ideals, 
the interminable civic struggles, which-led to the 


10) Lc. N. Y., 1920, p. 207. Chapters 8, 9 and 10 throw 
much light on our subject. 
11) Husslein, Jos., Democratic Industry, N. Y., 1919, 
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ruin of the Greek city-states, must, it seems to méj 
be our part. 
Given the present tendency to group men alonj} 
occupational lines, it behooves the Catholics of 
America to assist these organizations to develoy 
according to sound principles. If this 1s accomp 
plished, the future will indeed belong, as Nicholag 
Berdjajew, a great Russian thinker, believes ip 
shall, to occupational corporations, co-operativ' 
societies and other organizations of a similaf 

kind.14) 
F. P. KENKEE 


Church and State 
Ve 
The Roman Question (1) 


The problems arising out of the spoliation of thi 
Church’s possessions, called the patrimony of St 
Peter, constitute the Roman Question. The sac 
rilege of 1870 ended the temporal rule of the Pope: 
in Italy. For centuries the Popes had been tem 
poral rulers in eighteen provinces of Italy. Today 
the Roman Pontiff is confined to an area of les: 
than fifteen acres, and cannot call the very dwell 
ings,-in which he lives, his own. Under the Law 
of Guarantees he is allowed only their use and en 
joyment. This situation caused one of the Prime 
Ministers, Marchese di Rudini, to declare publicly 
in the Chamber of Deputies: “The Pope is a gues’ 
in our house.” Since the Italian revolution he hag 
virtually been a prisoner in the domain which fol 
more than eleven hundred years the Church calle 
her own. 

When Count Cavour began his ambitious caree1 
as Prime Minister of Piedmont, he accepted th 
post at the request of King Victor Emmanuel I 
only on the condition that he would be allowed d 
free hand in dealing with the Holy See. His ain 
was the extinction of the temporal power of th 
Popes for the purpose of creating a united Ital 
under the liberal regime of the House of Savoy 
Due to his provocation the Carbonari and Young 
Italy fomented revolution in the Papal provinces 
He was aided in his designs, on the one hand, b 
the dissensions existing among the European ruler: 
on the Continent, which he knew most cleverly hov 
to foster, and on the other by the underhandec 
assistance he received from the English Liberal 
in the Palmerston-Russell ministry, who, in thei 
sectarian hatred of the Papacy, placed men anc 
money at his disposal. J 

Emboldened by the turn of events Cavour an: 
nexed Central Italy to Piedmont in 1860, after hold 
ing the farce plebiscite in Tuscany and Emilia. Ti 
was the first overt act in the spoliation of the Holy 
See. On March 29, 1860, Pius IX excomm 
cated all those, without naming individuals, who 
had a hand in the annexation of the Legations. 

Abetted by Garibaldi, vice-president of the 
tional Italian Society and leader of the Red- 
icals who had rallied around his standard, Ca 

18) Berdjajew, Nikolaus. Das neue Mittelalter. 
stadt, 1927, p. 51. 
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astigated insurrectionary movements in the Papal 
btates during the summer months of 1860. It 
rffered him a pretext to rush troops into the Papal 
jomains, contending that this was necessary to in- 
wire tranquility to Italy. Once lodged there, the 
‘rmy remained. The European Powers did no more 
han protest against the invasion, a few withdrew 
aeir representatives from Turin, the provisional 
japital of Italy. Palmerston of England had ef- 
rrontery enough to defend the action of Cavour. 
After the disastrous campaign of Castelfidardo and 
ae fall of Ancona, heroically defended by Papal 
wroops under General Lamoriciere, further annex- 
tions were made, following plebiscites that had 
eeen held under the gleam of bayonets. 

Cavour now took a bold step. He opened up 
aegotiations directly with Pius IX in 1862 to ob- 
vain Rome as the capital of United Italy. Pius IX 
semained inflexible. He was not deceived by the 
logan: “A free Church in a free State.’ Prom- 
ses from the mouths of men who used falsehood, 
zalumny, intrigue and treachery freely in order to 
xain their ends could mean nothing to a man like 
ius LX, who, in matters of right and justice, was 
edamant. Cavour’s designs were cut short by death. 
He died on June 6, 1862. Ricasoli followed him 
and endeavored to carry out the plans of sacrile- 
rious destruction. 

The anti-clerical Nationalists ruled the fortunes 
of Italy. Every possible pretext was used to dimin- 
sh the prestige of Pius IX as temporal ruler of 
the Papal States. Secret societies, organized by 
zaribaldi, became the hot-bed of insurrections. The 
-yaribaldians raided the Papal States in 1867. The 
‘msurrection he fomented in Rome through his 
agents failed, and upon hearing this he concen- 
‘rated his troops in the vicinity of the Eternal City. 
The troops suffered an inglorious defeat. 

Days of trouble were, however, not at an end. 
In an insensate manner the Liberals of Europe 
attacked the deliberations of the Vatican Council. 
The outcry that was raised, especially over the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, lent courage once more to 
the Party of Action of the Italian Nationalists. The 
Franco-Prussian War played into their hands. 


When the war was declared in July, 1870, Na-_ 


poleon III withdrew his troops from Rome. The 
Pope was left without protection. Victor Em- 
manuel informed the European governments he 
would despatch his troops to Rome to prevent a 
revolution and to preserve order. Catholics he 
sought to dupe with the explanation that his army 
as sent to protect the freedom and authority of 
he Pope. His real designs, however, were quickly 
‘evealed by the sudden turn of events. Napoleon 
vith his army was trapped at Sedan. France’s 
> was lost. Victor Emmanuel now showed his 
He wrote a letter to Pius IX demanding the 
nder of the Papal States. The answer was 
refusal. Thereupon General Cadorna with 80,000 
diers invaded the Papal domain on September 


the besieging army, surrendered. A 


med by 
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870. Nine days later the Papal troops, over- 


in mockery of justice, held on October 2, | quoted by Kenrick, of cit. 258. 


1870, completed the crime. The City of Rome was 
lost to the Church. The Pope was deprived of his 
sovereignty in the States that for more than a thou- 
sand years had been the undisputed possessions of 
the Church. 

The foundation of the Papal States was laid in 
the days of Emperor Constantine who, upon giving 
freedom to the Church in 313, bestowed large pos- 
sessions on the Bishop of Rome. ‘There are no 
documents extant to show the conferring of these 
imperial grants, yet de Maistre is convinced that 
nothing is so certain as these imperial. donations. 
Voltaire himself avows: “He gave in reality to the 
cathedral church of St. John, not to the Bishop of 
Rome individually, a thousand marks of gold, and 
thirty thousand marks of silver, with a revenue of 
fourteen thousand pence, and lands in Calabria. 
Each emperor successively increased his patrimony. 
The Bishops of Rome stood in need of it. The 
missionaries whom they soon sent to pagan Europe, 
the exiled bishops to whom they afforded a refuge, 
the poor whom they fed, put them under the neces- 
sity of being very wealthy.”?) 

The church of St. John Lateran, as already indi- 
cated, became the large beneficiary of these gifts. 
Owing to them it possessed lands and farms not 
only in Italy, but also in Greece, Africa and Sicily. 
When Constantine withdrew from the ancient cap- 
ital of the empire, the Roman Pontiff became al- 
most independent in his temporal rule: the pontifical 
chair no longer stood under the shadow of the im- 
perial throne. The people of Rome looked to the 
Pope as to their natural ruler, as may be seen from 
the negotiations which Pope Leo the Great under- 
took in their behalf when Attila with his five hun- 
dred thousand Huns advanced upon Rome. 

Under Pope Gregory the Great, 540-604, the pat- 
rimony of St. Peter grew in extent and prestige. 
The income of the patrimonies was used to build 
and maintain churches and monasteries, to found 
hospices for travelers and hospitals for the sick, 
to give relief to the poor and needy, to rescue Eng- 
lish boys between the ages of seventeen and eighteen 
from bondage by purchase, and to support the mis- 
sion work of the Church.2) So beneficent was his 
rule as temporal sovereign that the people were 
eager to come under it. Guizot, the French his- 


torian, who cannot be accused of partiality toward | 


the Church, wrote: “It is easy to understand why 
people were at that time eager to place themselves 
under the dominion of the Church: lay proprietors 
were certainly far from showing like solicitude for 
the well-being of the occupants of the domain.”) 


It is indeed impossible to do full justice in a few | 


words to the many achievements of his rule. Gib- 
bon writes of him with reference to his negotiations 
with Agilulph, King of the Lombards, who threat- 


1) Voltaire, Essai sur !’Histoire, Vol. II, quoted by Ken- 
rick in the chapter, The Patrimony of St. Peter, in the 
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Primacy of the Apostolic See, p. 256, Baltimore, 1867. 
2) Guggenberger, General History of the Christian Era, 

Vol. I: 121, St. Louis, 1900. ~ of 
3) Guizot; Cours d’Histoire Moderne, Vol. IV: 259, 
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ened the whole of Italy with his army: “Disap- 
pointed in the hopes of a general and lasting treaty, 
he presumed to save his country without the con- 
sent of the emperor or the exarch. ‘The sword of 
the enemy was suspended over Rome: it was 
averted by the mild eloquence and seasonable gifts 
of the Pontiff, who commanded the respect of 
heretics and barbarians. The merits of Gregory 
were treated by the Byzantine court with reproach 
and insult; but in the attachment of a grateful peo- 
ple, he found the purest reward of a citizen and 
the best right of a sovereign.’’*) 

Indeed in days of public danger the people turned 
to the Popes as to their natural defenders. Admi- 
ration speaks from the words of Voltaire when 
writing of the defense that Pope Leo IV erected 
against the Saracens in the ninth century. He says: 
“Pope Leo IV, taking upon himself at this crisis 
an authority which the generals of the Emperor 
Lothaire seemed to abandon, showed himself 
worthy to be the sovereign of Rome, by his suc- 
cessful defense of it. He had employed the riches 
of the Church in repairing the walls, raising towers, 
and extending chains over the Tiber. He armed 
troops at his own expense, engaged the inhabitants 
of Naples and Gaeta to come to the defense of the 
coasts and port of Ostia, without neglecting the 
wise precaution of requiring hostages from them, 
as he well knew that those who are strong enough 
to aid-us, are equally so to do us injury. He him- 
self visited all the posts, and met the Saracens at 
their approach, not clad in military attire as Goslin, 
the Bishop of Paris, had appeared in a still more 
critical juncture, but as a Pontiff exhorting a Chris- 
tian people, and a sovereign intent on the safety 
of his subjects. He was a native of Rome. The 
courage of the first ages of the republic: revived in 
his person at a period of degeneracy and corrup- 
tion, like some splendid monument of Rome, now 
and then discovered among the ruins of a modern 
city. The attack of the Saracens was bravely met, 
and half of their vessels having been destroyed by a 
storm, a portion of the assailants, who escaped ship- 
wreck, were chained, to be employed in public 
works: the Pope deriving this advantage from his 
victory, that the very hands which were raised for 
the destruction of Rome were employed in fortify- 
ing and adorning it.’”>) ~ 
A. J. Mugncu 


Nothing could better strengthen the ranks of 
those who are opposed to war than a perusal of this 
book (Politicians and the War, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Beaverbrook). ‘The chief fact brought out 
is that what matters to politicians is what they can 
get out of war in terms of place or power, while 
soldiers are sacrificed to test many conflicting the- 
ories that politicians try out at the same time. 
Mayor D. Granam Poors!) 


__ 4) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. 45. 
5) Voltaire, Puissance des Mussulmans, Ch. 24, quoted 
_ by Kenrick: 262. : 
1) Foreign Affairs, London, June, 1928. 
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Psychological Objections Against 


Marriages | 


Companionate I 


In the human make-up the emotions and nel 
sions play a very vital part. They constitute the 
dynamic forces that set the human mechanism in 
motion. Themselves blind, they must be guided by 
reason and will. 

Perhaps one of the first experiences of man was, 
that it is not profitable for him to follow these ener-| 
getic instincts where they would lead him. Along} 
that line lies disaster of the worst kind. “In the] 
course of civilization,” writes Professor Robert} 
Chenault Givler, “it has been found that the action) 
to which raw emotional excitement prompts has not} 
always been the most profitable in the end.”?) Even 
the most materialistic psychologist will concur in the 
opinion that the passions of man need some repres- 
sion and that, in order to lead to the finest achieve-§ 
ments, they must be sublimated. 

A life, in which the emotions are given full sway 
and withdrawn from higher rational control and 
emancipated from severe discipline, is not the life 
of fullest and richest self-realization. It is not self- 
expression of the finest type but merely an expres- 
sion of the animal side of human nature. This 
blunder into which some moderns fall is justly criti- 
cised by Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, who says: “Nov- 
ices frequently make the mistake of thinking that 
intense expression of emotion indicates not only a 
character rich in feeling, but also one that will make 
great unselfish sacrifices for the welfare of others. 
The truth lies generally in the opposite direction.”?) 

Individuals who allow their emotions to run away 
with them become useless to humanity, dangerous 
to themselves and destructive of the happiness of 
others, The most selfish thing on earth is an undis- 
ciplined emotion, and this applies with special force 
to the sexual passion. Let us not fool ourselves, 
the uncontrolled sex passion does not seek the hap- 
piness of another. It aims at nothing else than 
self-gratification, and will sacrifice to this end every 
other consideration. If we view companionate mar- 
tiage in the light of these psychological truths, we 
will find it to be a most injurious expedient, even 
though we disregard entirely ethical considerations. 
No psychologist could conscientiously approve of 
this measure, which his knowledge of human nature 
tells him to be exceedingly harmful, because it is 
based on a misunderstanding of the emotional life. 

One of the most patent facts about the awaken- 
ing sex emotion in adolescence is the lack of fix 
tion of this passion in its earlier stages. Even the 
less subtle popular mind has discovered this impor- 
tant fact. Proverbially it has been well said th: 
the young man is not in love with any particul: 
individual, but that he is in love with love. ° This 
proverb indicates the utter vagueness and indete 
mination of the awakening sex passion. Hence, t 


1) Givler, Robert Chenault, Psychology, New York. _ 
?) Halleck, Dr, Reuben Post, Psychology and Psycl 
Culture, New York. ; 
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iarm of companionate marriage, because it attempts 
i fixation of the sex passion before the latter is cap- 
yble of any such specialized fixation. Disappoint- 
aent is bound to follow in the wake of a hasty com- 
vanionate marriage because the adolescent will 
ypeedily discover that it is not at all the thing 
se has sought. The love of the adolescent is as yet 
1 the realm of the abstract and the ideal. It does 
ot yet definitely turn to concrete objects. It can- 
sot yet assume concrete form. Companionate mar- 
adage would force this vague emotion into a mold 
fito which on account of its diffusiveness it does not 
't, Of necessity it will, therefore, speedily break 
ihis form for which nature at this early stage has 
‘ot intended it. The early sex emotion is meant to 
spend itself in beautiful enthusiasms, vague aspira- 
aons, chivalrous exploits, general devotion to wom- 
‘nhood and in the arousing of the altruistic senti- 
ments. Only at a later stage of maturity should it 
ee narrowed to an individual. Specialization in 
this direction comes only when reason has received 
culler development and is capable of a prudent 
‘hoice. 


Nature does not want the young man to choose 
. life partner at this stage. It has, therefore, made 
‘hese early sex attachments fleeting and transient. 
The early sex attraction is too unstable even for 
1 temporary sex union as is provided by compan- 
onate marriage. Companionate marriage, accord- 
ngly, runs counter to this essential vagueness and 
nstability of the awakening sex passion. Only those 
who really do not at all understand the soul of the 
adolescent can imagine that this is what the young 
man or the young girl want. As a matter of fact, 
‘hey are entirely too bewildered by the novelty of 
che situation to have even the faintest notion of 
what they are really looking for. Unless the entire 
education of the boy or girl has been completely 
mismanaged they are not thinking at this time of 
direct sex gratification in any form, They are mere- 
y craving for larger social contacts, for finer friend- 
ships, for greater freedom, for more significant 
activity, for leadership, for devotion, for loyalty, for 
opportunities of helpfulness and service. Along 
these lines the sex instinct at that time must be 
suided, and not into the practical channel of mar- 
riage, even though it be only of a temporary nature. 
To throw the marvelous energy which nature re- 
leases in the years of early puberty into immediate 
sex gratification means to kill idealism at the very 
root. 

Love should have its period of pure romance, The 
young man should have occasion to idealize the 
object of his love. To see in her something unat- 
tainable. ‘T'o feel that she is a prize that must be 
won by some worth-while achievement. Temporar- 
ily unattainable love has proved for young people 
in the past a great source of inspiration. It has 
been a splendid incentive to the upbuilding of char- 
acter and genuine manhood and womanhood. Com- 
lionate marriage will dry up this source of in- 
ration. It will take away this powerful incen- 
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It will also obliterate romance. Of all these | 


really fine things the young lovers who are mated 
in a companionate union will be deprived. The finest 
love experiences, which come only with sacri- 
fice and patient waiting, shall not be theirs, ‘Lhe 
companionate marriage over-emphasizes the sexual 
phase of love and has no eyes for its more ideal- 
istic features. It really impoverishes love life in- 
stead of enriching it. 

Fven the savages had the idea that a young man 
before possessing the object of his love must make 
himself worthy of it. According to their way of 
looking at life, he must give convincing evidence 
of character and of maturity, There is deep mean- 
ing in the fact that the young man had to buy his 
bride from the father. This custom really meant 
that before he could dare to ask for the young 
woman of his choice he must have given evidence 
of achievement and shown some sign of worthiness. 
The expression of the idea may have been crude, 
but the idea itself is one that we must applaud. How 
low have we moderns fallen when we no longer are 
able to rise to this conception which was current 
among the savages ! 

Human welfare depends upon a certain stability 
of customs and institutions. But the external sta- 
bility so indispensable to human society in its turn 
is founded on mental stability. If the mind has 
lost its stability no external means can stay the 
onrushing disintegration. Companionate marriage 
undermines social stability because it introduces 
transitoriness not only into the most essential social 
institution but into the very heart of man. Love 
of its very nature desires permanence. Love vows 
always claim to be eternal. Companionate marriage 
changes all this. It dissociates love from the eternal 
and makes it essentially a temporal matter. This 
cannot but be disastrous for all mental stability. If 
man no longer expects and requires permanence and 
stability in the most intimate personal relationship, 
he is not likely to require and expect it in anything 
else. All loyalties*will become transient. Man will 
adopt the attitude to no longer look for fixity and 
steadiness in anything whatsoever, He will become 
weary of everything that is fast and fixed and chafe 
under anything that-is permanent. Such flux, such 
dissolution of the fast and strong framework of 
life cannot but be fatal to everything fine in human 
relationships. 

Perhaps the worst feature of companionate mar- 
riage, however, is that it prevents any sublimation 
of the sex passion. A passion can become swubli- 
mated, that is turned into higher channels and con- 
verted into spiritual energy only when it is not 
entirely consumed in immediate gratification. Com- 
panionate marriage consumes the energy of the sex 
passion entirely on the sex level. Nothing remains 
that could be harnessed to spiritual ideals. There © 
will, then, be no sublimation of this powerful emo- 
tion in artistic pursuits or in social service. Where 


| the passion is absorbed in primitive satisfaction no 


further outlet need be sought for vicarious and sub- 
stitutional outlets. 
Delayed love, and even disappointed love, has be- 
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come the incentive of high endeavor. We cannot 
think of Dante as the author of the Divine Comedy 
if he had entered into a companionate marriage with 
Beatrice. Many other noble achievements would 
humanity have lost, if the energy born of the sex 
passion had always been absorbed in immediate sat- 
isfaction, If companionate marriage became com- 
mon it would be an enormous misfortune for the 
young. They would lose the wings by which they 
can rise to higher planes of life and accomplish- 
ment. ‘The young, of course, in this case would be 
the heaviest losers. But humanity also would suffer 
heavy loss. 
C. BRUEHL 


Cause and Effect? 


“The proposed loan to Nicaragua is still in the 
process of negotiation between that country and the 
bankers, according to an oral statement by the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, July 11. Secre- 
tary Kellogg stated that he did not believe reports 
that the loan negotiations have been dropped were 
correct. 


“In reply to a question; he said that the terms of 
the loan would be made public immediately after 
they had been completed. Senator Norris (Rep.), 
Nebraska, and Benjamin C. Marsh, of the People’s 
Lobby, have both written Secretary Kellogg asking 
that the negotiations regarding the loan be made 
public. The Cumberland Report, on the financial 
situation in Nicaragua, Secretary Kellogg said, 
would be made public as soon as an agreement could 
be reached with Nicaragua.” 

Umited States Daily") 
ies or ek 


“The terrible conditions of those who are fighting 
to protect Wall Street investments in Nicaragua are 
shown in a letter from a marine which has just 
reached The Daily Worker.*) 


“Treatment which makes the marines as ready 
to face death as to continue taking the place of 
oxen in pulling wagons through deep mud is vividly 
told. 


“The letter was sent to a member of the Young 
Workers’ Communist League and follows, in part: 


“Well, I don’t know just what you know about what 
we are going through or just what kind of a country this 
is. Well, here goes of what it takes to make this country 
—scorpions, snakes, tantalors, lizzards, rats, fleas, ticks, 
ants, alligators, crocodiles, mosquitoes, mud, thorns and 
a million other things of filth; including every kind of 
fever and ulcers and sores—and the marine is supposed by 
the officers to be worse than them all. That is just the 
reason we show them we can put up with it and if some 
of those pencil-pushing frogs. who put that stuff in the 
papers about how easy it is down here would go through 
what we go through for one day we would have to dig 
a hole and throw them in right off the bat. 

“Here is a sample of what we are doing here. Before 
we leave camp. we swing on a belt and a couple of ban- 
deliers of ammunition which is not light by any means, 
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1) Washington, Juy 12, 1928. 
2) N. Y., July 11, 1928, 
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a Springfield rifle, a mess of hand grenades and most of 
them are shouldering automatic rifles or a machine gung 
or a Stokes mortar with the equipment necessary for it—|I 
an average of ninety-four pounds for every marine. 

“With this load we hike thirty miles a day in mud up 
to our knees, and in the rainy season, which has set inj 
here now, it only rains 23 hours in one day and the next} 
day worse and more of it. 

“When we go on a trip we don’t know who is going to} 
come back, and don’t care a helluva lot. | 

“Another nice thing we have to do is to take ox-cart} 
trains from headquarters to all outposts in our vicinity,} 
which is Nicaragua in full, When the carts sink into the}, 
deep mud the marines are automatically transferred to the 
place of the oxen in pulling the supplies. 

“T have been in the tropics for ........ months and expect} 
£00 =e. more. The only thing we have to do to pass our 
time away is to drink (and sometimes we have to drink 
a bottle of castor oil). Every time we go to see the ‘doc’ 
for a toothache they paint your feet with iodine. 

“The barracks we sleep in consist of four walls, minus 
roofs and floors. . . 

“Don’t forget to read this to your comrades and, if pos- 
sible, put it in the papers, so the people will know some- 
thing about what we have to put up with here. 

“Be sure to destroy my name and address. . . If you 
don’t, you may have me making little ones out of big ones. 

“Adios. 


“ce 


’ 
Regiment, 
— ——, Nicaragua.” 


Warder’s Review 


The Public Is to Blame 


The “dear public” is charged by Mr. Percy Ham- 
mond, who writes syndicated articles on the stage, 
with being responsible for whatever is unsavory, 
and worse, about George White’s revue ‘The 
Scandals.” 


“His (Mr. White’s) duty as a conscientious almoner,”| 
he writes, “demands that he suffer a little in behalf of his 
beneficiaries, From nine years of experience he has learned 
that what is known as the general public insists that the 
beauty of ‘The Scandals’ be mitigated by applications of 
smoot. They do not demand wickedness so much as they 
do dirtiness. 

“Leading, as is their custom, the monotonous life of 
cleanliness, they ask Mr. White to enliven them with 
bits of filth. Although he is reluctant to defile the pretty 
contents of “The Scandals’ with nasty dabs of grime, he 
must, in order to be efficient, descend occasionally to the 
sewers, 


“So, one feels sorry for Mr. White as he endeavors. 
successfully to compromise between his own lovely tastes 
and the unfragrant predilections of his audience. 


“My heart bled for him on Monday night as he was 
forced to sludge his ornamental revue with the offal neces- 
sary to benevolence in the theater. 


“I was also reduced to tears by the dilemma of Willie 
Howard and Thomas Patricola, both of them actors 
gentlemen,~as they bashfully promoted the essential 
scenities of the play.” 


We consider it quite probable that the condit 
referred to must really be laid at the door to wh 
Mr. Hammond points. The stage in all times 
flects the morality of a people; and it stands to r 
son the general public will not object to hear 
see on the stage what is merely a reflection of it 
private morality. ; 
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A Stubborn Though Often Mute Conviction 

It is not difficult to observe the rushing waters 
df public opinion and to gauge their meaning. It 
»s the undercurrents which are so apt to escape at- 
vention while, on the other hand, they are much 
more likely to reveal the deep-seated tendencies of 
rhe times and the goal they are aimed at. 

The recent Citizens Military Training Camp con- 
ilucted at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, during July, 
vas made the occasion of an editorial, printed in the 
jzlobe-Democrat, of the same city. Having dis- 
trussed the various aspects and features of this mili- 
sary enterprise, the meaning of the attendance of 
60 many young men at this camp, in particular of 
‘he return of some who had obtained their training 
rn another year, the editorial declares, “the re- 
issurance of the adaptability of the American youth 
pf Public School training (italics ours) will be 
found at the end of the month’s encampment.’ ) 

If this sentence has any sense at all, it can only 
be this, that Public School training alone guarantees 
either eligibility or adaptability for Citizens Military 
Training Camps. The author of the sentence must 
at. least have subconsciously had that thought in his 
mind. Nor do we believe him to be the only man 
in our country who feels that the Public School 
alone entitles an American to the full confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, while unwilling to say that much 
in plain words. It is not the first time we have 
come across references of that nature, assuming the 
Public Schools to be the sine qua non of genuine 
Americanism. 


Catholic Education Meets Such Needs 

When Rabbi Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, stressed 
the need of Jewish education for Jewish children 
before delegates attending the seventy-sixth annual 
convention of District No. 2 of the Order of B’Nai 
B’Rith, held at Columbus, Ohio, recently, he may be 
said to have underscored the oft reiterated demand 
of our organization that Catholic children should 
be brought under strong Catholic influence of an 
educational nature at home, in primary schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities. 

Jewish education, Rabbi Silver declared, has 
fallen into third place, philanthropy coming first, 
then the synagogue, and thirdly education. ‘“T'wo- 
thirds of the Jewish children receive absolutely no 
education and are being reared into absolute igno- 
rance of all values of Jewish life,” he said. 

“We need Jewish education because America demands it 
of us; because we can make our finest contribution to the 
total of American life by being ourselves, by increasing the 
assets of our own cultural bringing up. America wants 
each group, each race, to retain and perfect and crystallize 


its own native gifts and achievements. ; 
_ “We need Jewish education because mankind still needs 


e Jew. 

“T believe God has destined the Jews of America. to 

produce a Jewish culture that will excel the culture of the 
olden Age of Spain.”2) 


How wise then were the founders of the Church 


Loc. cit. Citizen Soldiers in Training. July 11. 


‘eported in The Ohio State Journal, Columbus, issue 
ne S&S i 


in this country, and how great is our obligation to 
those, who insisted on the development of the Cath- 
olic school system. It is the one great contribution 
Catholics have thus far made to the life of the 
American nation: schools kept up, not by a few 
wealthy people who wish to hold their children 
aloof from contact with those of the poorer classes, 
but by the poor themselves for the sake of Him, 
who entrusts to parents the immortal souls of their 
children. Because we know of even more important 
reasons, than some of those mentioned by Rabbi 
Silver, in favor of Catholic education, we believe 
that its true value will become apparent in the fu- 
ture, during the darkest hours of our nation’s his- 
tory. 

At present America is filled with the pride of 
Nebuchadnezzar in the days of his glory; Christian 
virtues are esteemed no higher than coppers, since 
their commercial value seems insignificant, Like all 
men and peoples in the zenith of their power, we 
too seem to imagine our fortune and prosperity to 
possess the promise of perpetuity. 

Catholic education must sustain an influence 
which will not merely prevent for the time being 
the infiltration of the Catholic body with pagan 
views and morals, but will gain such strength that 
it may be relied on to save and renew the family and 
society, once paganism shall have run its course. 


Labor Question a World Problem 


The Labor Question seemed at first to affect 
only Europe, where it had its origin. At least 
the conditions existing in our country seemed 
so favorable to labor that it was felt there was 


-no room for the discontent which had given rise 


to the former. The complaint that the work- 
man receives “always the smallest share of the 
profit” was called unfounded by Francis Lieber. 
Writing in 1841, he declared the United States 
“to be the country where every species of labor 
meets with its fair reward, if ever it did in any 
land.” “Where,” as the scholarly German adds in 
a footnote, “it very frequently occurs that jour- 
neymen abstain from setting up for themselves, 
although unrestricted in all their movements, 
because they find it to be to their advantage to 
earn high wages without incurring the risk of 
the master workman, who must advance capital, 
pay rent) étc.’’ *) 
Nevertheless the Labor Question is as much 
at home in America today as it is in the coun- 
tries Lieber had in mind when admitting there 
were such “in which whole and numerous classes 
are depressed into wretchedness, and even into 
barbarity, in the midst of surrounding civiliza- 
tion and refinement.” In fact it is today an in- 
ternational one. We have accustomed ourselves 
to read in the papers information such as this: 
“Labor Troubles in Argentina ire 
“Buenos Aires, July 12. — 
“As a result of the labor troubles in the city of Rosario, 


1) Lieber, F. Essays on Property and Labor. N. Yo" 


1841, p. 203-03. 
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the business houses generally have closed down for two 
days, owing to the inability of the police to ensure the 
protection of non-union workers. The tramway service 1s 
suspended in consequence of the lack of protection for 
conductors.” 

The cables uniting the various continents fre- 
quently carry similar messages from Nagasaki 
or Shanghai, Bombay or Calcutta, Sydney or 
Hobart, demonstrating to what ends of the earth 
this thing called the Labor Question has spread 
in one hundred years. Ever discussed, ever de- 
bated, with a Gulf Stream of ink, both black 
and red, spilt over it, it seems as far from solu- 
tion as ever.. How will it all end? In State 
Socialism, communistic abortions, the Servile State, 
or what? 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


At all events, democratization of industry must 
follow the democratization of our political sys- 
tem that has been going on for 100 years. It 
cannot be expected that a _ politically enfran- 
chised people will, for all time, be content to be 
fetchers and carriers in industry. And experi- 
ence shows that employers have everything to 
gain. 

GrorceE N. Barnes!) 


We demand that the constitutional rights and 
powers of the States shall be preserved in their full 
vigor and virtue. These constitute a bulwark 
against centralization and the destructive tendencies 
of the Republican party. 

We oppose bureaucracy and the multiplication 
of offices and office holders. 

We demand a revival of the local self-govern- 
ment without which free institutions cannot be pre- 
served. 

Platform, Houston Convention 


Competition may be the life of trade, but nothing | 


can jack up the annual dividend like a good tight 
merger. Newspapers, banks, chain-stores and rail- 


roads seem to be leading the way toward a new 
alignment of big business. But the merger is only 
_ the penultimate stage of development. 

_ phase will be pea 

your own 
in sight, 


Of The last 
when the Big Mergers_(fill in 
sight, begin to absorb each other. ‘Then the real 

of a completely merged and submerged 


ba | 


names here), after absorbing everything 
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will arise and take his place | 


| American economic interest in future of 


sign; but, when older and more serious men are| 
brooding over a situation so much against their) 
wishes and efforts that it looks like an injustice 1m-| 


posed from without, a society that makes no effort) 


to help them may one day be called upon to pay a) 
heavy reckoning. ‘These married men are looking 
for help with anxiety, though not yet with danger- 
ous bitterness. It is not without confidence that we 
make an appeal for them. It is in their case par- 
ticularly that the collective effort of all members 
of the community to find work would make a con- 
tribution to the problem for which we can look to 
no other agency. 

From a Report by the INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 
Boarp, Great Britain’) 


Chain-stores are not eleemosynary; they do not 
dispense charity. They are being conducted for 
the benefit and profit of their stockholders—so are 
all businesses—and we have no complaint against 
them making money, but we do view with alarm 
their proclivity to destroy the middle class; their 
tendency, for instance, to force independent store 
owners into the servitude of hired store managers; 
their natural development toward centralized cap- 
italistic ownership. .... 

Besides tending to annihilate the middle-class, the 
chain-system with its evolution into two distinct 
departments—first, the merchandising, second, th 
real estate department—will ultimately be soit 
to the control of the minority who own the bulk of 
the weath of the United States, of which, accordin 
to Government statistics, 65 per cent is represente 
by real estate. 

JosepH J. CasTELLINI?) — 


. . . Entirely aside from the question of pa ty 


politics, it is becoming increasingly evident that the 


next President of the United States will play | 
large part in attempted solution of great inter 
tional questions. There is no doubt that sho 
after the November elections efforts will be m 
to bring about both revision of the Dawes Pla 
for payment of German reparations and revision c 
allied war debt settlements with United States. — 
In discussions of both of these problems the fig 
ure of President of the United States will loc 
large. American responsibility for Dawes Plan at 


Roan forefront of 
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The Catholic Truth Society of England reports 
ts Liverpool branch had sold 8,500 pamphlets dur- 
ming the month of June. 
Volumes to the number of 1,700 were borrowed during 
the month from the Society’s library, which is still in- 
“reasing its membership on an average of two new members 
rach day. 


The Association of Catholic Railwaymen in 
france celebrated on the first of July the 30th 
universary of its foundation. Cardinal Dubois 
»resided at the celebration. 

According to tradition, the anniversary was preceded 
py a nocturnal adoration in the Basilica of the Sacré 
Seur, beginning at 9 p. m. Msgr. Reymann, Director 
xaeneral, presided at the general meeting. 


Father Luiz Brugada of Barcelona has reported 
co Apostleship of the Sea Headquarters that the 
aid of all the Spanish Episcopate has been asked as 
wegards furthering Apostleship work in Spanish 
ports and that the Barcelona centre is now strongly 
jarganized. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, of Calcutta, has made 
1a grant of 25 Rupees per month toward the cost of 
umaintenance of the Catholic Seamen’s Institute at that port, 
rwhere the Jesuits have established an Apostelship, Eastern 
‘Headquarters. 


The International Organization of Catholic 
University students known as “Pax Romana” 
held its eighth annual conference in Cam- 
bridge this year, August 14th to August 17th, 
under the patronage of his Eminence Cardinal 
‘Bourne. Last year it was held at Cracow dur- 
ing August, and nearly every European country 
was represented at it. 

The subject of the Congress, “Broken Bridges,” is in- 
tended to envisage certain problems which are funda- 
mentally involved in the presence and studies of Catholic 
students in non-Catholic universities. 


DECLINING BIRTH-RATE 

In spite of the attacks on bachelors, the prizes 
to big families, and the Press campaign for in- 
creasing the population, the unpleasant truth is 
that in Italy, too, the birthrate is declining. “The 
co-efficient of the birth-rate’—writes the Popolo 
dTtalia—“has fallen in 20 years from the na- 
tional average of 35 per thousand to 27 per 
thousand. All the cities, big and small, from 
Rome downwards are in demographic decadence, 
and if it were not for the prolificness of the 
south the situation would be very bad.” — 
The Popolo d'Italia gives the figures for Florence, 
Bologna, Genoa, Turin, Verona, and other towns, from 
which it appears that in all of them the deaths outnumber 
the births. 


: NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 

_ The folly’ of birth-prevention, in view of the ac- 
tual birth rates of Europe, was the subject of a 
statistical survey submitted to the recent Interna- 
ional Conference of the League of Life, held at 
ris, by Mr. Fernand Boverat. In this paper he 
v attention to a remarkable observation recently 
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made by M. Vieville—that since 1924 all the death 
rates of Europe show a tendency to become stabil- 
ized. 

That cuts right across the argument that a falling birth 
rate is immaterial to natural existence so long as death 
rates are also falling, because, although fewer people are 
being born, more people are living longer. So far as it 
goes that is true, but now we are approaching the time 
when death rates can fall no lower, and when, as over 
most of France today, the birth rate will be lower than 
the death rate. That is the moment of national decline. 


NEGRO PROBLEM 

Assailing the increasingly crowded living condi- 
tions of the Negro population of New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities of the North, as a dangerous 
menace to the health and morals of the country as 
a whole, the Rev. Channing H. Tobias, of New 
York City, Senior Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., made a plea for reasonable 
housing districts for Negroes in a recent meeting 


at East Northfield, Mass. 

“Negroes,” the speaker said, “must live somewhere. The 
Negro does not seek a home among white homes, but he 
is looking for a good home, and it is true that usually 
in the districts where the whites live, the better homes are 
to be found.” For many at present it is impossible to 
find decent homes because of the crowded conditions of 
certain sections of all larger cities. 

eRey. Tobias also voiced the complaint of his race to- 
wards organized labor. “There is a racial deadline in 
industry,” he declared, “and Negroes are supposed to do 
nothing but the most menial tasks and domestic work. 
Trade unions hold them out wherever they can, and many 
establishments, even in Harlem, where they provide 75 
per cent of the trade, the business houses give them prac- 


-tically no recognition so far as employment is concerned.” 


“What we plead for is a chance,” the speaker concluded. 
“We don’t want to be given positions because we are 
Negroes, but we do hope to get the chance to make good, 
and it is up to the Christian people to give the Negro 
race that chance because many are in a position of control 
of these business establishments.” 


WHEAT POOLS 

The Australian, Italian, and Russian delegates at- 
tending the International Wheat Pool Conference, 
held at Regina, Saskatchewan, strongly advocated 
the formation of an international wheat pool, and- 
some of the Canadians were in favor of this project, 
but no resolution endorsing it was passed, The 
conference passed a resolution affirming its faith in 
the idea of the pool, unanimously except for the . 
Russians, who, while sympathetic, said that they 
lacked authority from the Soviet to subscribe. 


It was decided to effect a permanent widening of the 
scope of future pool conferences to include all co-operative 
producers’ and consumers’ organizations. The most sig- 
nificant resolution advocated the establishment of a Ca-_ 
nadian wholesale co-operative consumers’ society, covering 
every Province in the Dominion, which should act in al- 
liance with existing pools. 


Compulsory wheat pools will probably be formed 
in two Australian states this year as a result of 
ballots which the governments of Victoria and New 
South Wales are expected to conduct at the request 
of the farmers. . 
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At the present time there are two voluntary pools in 
Australia—the Victoria pool and the Western Australia 
pool. A third voluntary pool is being organized in South 
Australia. If the compulsory provision is approved in 
Victoria, the voluntary pool in that state will give way to 
the compulsory pool. 

The general plan of the compulsory pools calls for a 
ballot among the farmers, If 55 per cent of the growers 
vote in favor of the project the pool becomes binding upon 
all the wheat producers. Suitable legislation is then pro- 
vided by the state legislature and a board of five is put in 
control. Four of the board members are elected by the 
growers and the fifth is appointed by the government. 
This board holds the power to fix the domestic price of 
wheat on the basis of actual cost of production. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

There are approximately 290,282 members of 
labor organizations in Canada, according to a re- 
port made public by the U. S$. Department of La- 
bor, based on figures from the Department of Labor 
of the Dominion. It shows 2,604 labor organiza- 
tion branches, an increase of 89 over the year 1926, 
and the total of 290,282 members is an increase 
ot 15,678 over the year 1926. The figures are for 
the calendar year 1927. 

Of this total, there were 1,869 international craft unions, 
with membership of 180,755; “One Big Union,” as it is 
listed, 50 branches, membership 19,245; Industrial Workers 
of the World, seven branches, membership 4,400; Canadian 
Central Labor organizations, 537 branches, membership 48,- 
435; independent units, 37 branches, membership 12,447; 
National and Catholic unions, 104 branches, membership 
25,000. Of the total, 140,195 are affiliated with the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labor. » 


An increase in salary to $20,000 annually for the 
two chief officers, President William F, Canavan 
and Richard F. Green, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
both of whom were re-elected for two years, was 
voted at the biennial convention of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes and Motion 
Picture Operators held in Detroit, Mich., the first 
week in July. 

There were 737 delegates in attendance, representing 625 
locals, and the vote on the salary resolution provided for 
a salary of $17,500 for the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
but this was amended on the floor to make an honorarium 
equivalent to that of the president. Former salaries were 
$200 and $185 weekly, respectively. 

“The new salaries of Canavan and Green are believed 

to be the highest paid to any labor union officials in the 
world,” the Typographical Journal comments, “and the 
move to this end will greatly strengthen the position of the 
stage employes; not only in the theatrical world but in the 
entire field of organized labor.” 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE IN ACTION 

For the first time in the history of the lumber 
industry in America, there is a united effort on the 
part of all manufacturers of lumber to stimulate 
greater and better use of their product. This effort, 
sponsored by more than 200 leading lumber pro- 
ducers, is known as the National Lumber ‘Trade 
Extension Campaign. “Specifically, the campaign, 
although but a few months old,” says Walter F. 
Shaw in The Carpenter, “is pushing construction 
and remodeling work through the retail lumber 
dealers of the country. It is keeping close watch 
on municipal ordinances so that lumber will not be 
ruled out in the construction of large city buildings. 
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It is conducting an’ intensive drive to stimulate 


building and remodeling on the farm, and in this| 
work it is expending approximately $60,000 in the 
: : igs , cane a 
form of advertising in farm publications. 

In the Lumber Trade Extension Campaign, users anc 
consumers of lumber are being impressed with the prop- 
erties and characteristics of lumber hitherto little known) 
One of the phases of this program is to study wood andj 
to find out more about it to the end that lumber salesmen} 
may present their product to consumers in a way they have 
never done before. “But the trade extension movement) 
primarily is one to sell lumber—more lumber and better} 
lumber,’ Mr. Shaw declares. | 


USURIOUS PRACTICES 

Owing to complaints about the high cost of bread} 
in Melbourne, the Victorian Government ordered) 
an investigation of the trade. The investigator 
found that the Millers’ Association fixed and 
charged an excessive price for flour; that the Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association fixed and charged an exces- 
sive price for bread; and that they disciplined indi- 
vidual retailers by refusing to supply any who sold 
at less than the price fixed by the association. He 
found that the excess price of flour was from 
15s to 20s a ton, and the excess price of bread 
24d per 4-lb. loaf. He stated that the standard 
price of bread at the time of his investigation should 
be 8d undelivered, with Yd per 4-lb. loaf added for 
delivery in the inner suburbs. The actual charge 
was lld. 


He further said that the allegation about an undue pro- 
portion of “bad debts” was an old bogey of the baking 
trade. He reported that the price of wheat was fair, but 
the price of flour should be regulated by the State, and 
the price of bread based on the price of flour. He held 
that restrictions on trade should be prohibited under pen- 
alties, and that the present wasteful method of delivery 
should be abolished. 


WHITE COLLAR EMPLOYEES 
Hardships met in supporting families on salaries 
of $3.64 to $5.71 a day were related by clerks of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company at a 
hearing conducted at St. Louis before a committee 
appointed to arbitrate the application of 4,000 union 
employes for wage increases of 10 cents an hour. 
Testimony of some of the witnesses was: A yard clerk, 
35 years old, makes $4.61 a day, he testified, upon which 
he must support a wife and four small children. He has 
been twice injured in the past two years at his work. In 
one case his wages were paid for the three weeks he was 
off, and in the other they were not. He still owes a doctor 
bill of $30, 
A shipping clerk. After working for the railroad 12 
years, he makes $4.65 a day. He purchased his last new 
suit nine years ago for $20, he declared. S 
A check inspector, of Springfield, Mo., testified he was 
supporting a wife and two children on $3.64 a day. His 
grocery bill is $60 a month, he said. When asked if he 
was in debt, he admitted, “I’m a little behind.” a) 
A shipping clerk is rearing four small children on 
salary of $5.06 a day, paying $40 a month rent and paying 
off a $500 debt at the rate of $20 monthly. 


SHOP COMMITTEES ° _ 

In celebration of its diamond jubilee R. A. 
Lister and Co., a British engineering firm, 
cided to call upon its workpeople to nomin 
a committee of six to sit with the Board o 
Directors once a month to discuss all matter 


Me 
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lating to the good of the firm and of the in- 
istry. They act as the mouthpiece of the work- 
‘s to the firm in regard to labor conditions as 
ell as the mouthpiece of the firm back to the 
orkers in respect to difficulties met in the home 
ad foreign markets in conducting the business. 
|The members of the committee have, to all intents and 
irposes, the status of directors, and they are paid the 
me as other directors for every meeting they attend. 
hey are entitled to ask any questions they like on the 
asiness of the firm and experts are called in, if neces- 
ry, to answer them. Already, although the scheme has 
“en in operation for only six months, it is said to have 
oven of great value in giving the directors direct access 
the practical knowledge of the man at the bench and 
giving to the workers a knowledge of the business on 
hich they depend. 


WAGES 

_An editorial on “Low Wages in Textiles’, printed 

the August issue of the American Federationist, 
<plains that wages of textile workers always have 
een very low even in our country. Of the bigger 
dustrial groups into which the Census of Manu- 
actures divides manufacturing industries, textile 
ages have always ranked next to the lowest. 
'In 1899 average yearly wages in the textile industry were 
out $335, while the automobile industry paid about $590, 
ad the iron and steel industry about $545. The situation 
d not improve very much in the next two decades, and 

1919 the textile industry paid to its workers an average 
sarly income of about $920, while the automobile industry 
aid about $1,430, and the iron and steel industry about 
705. And today the situation is just as bad as a quarter 
fa century ago. The average yearly income of a worker 
. the textile industry is about $1,025, while the automobile 


dustry pays about $1,605, and the iron and steel industry 
nout $1,660. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

The British Treasury Committee, set up in 1926, 
to consider whether it is desirable to permit a 
urther extension of municipal savings banks,” did 
ot recommend this be done, but rather tried to 
amn, with faint praise, the Birmingham Munici- 
al Bank, the first of its kind in England. The phe- 
omenal success of the institution makes it appear 
xtremely unlikely at present that Birmingham will 
lone enjoy its privileges for a much longer period. 
“Is this supremely successful experiment to remain 
nique?” asks the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, Me, 
1a foreword to the history of the Birmingham Municipal 
sank, He proceeds: “Is Birmingham to have the sole 
ionopoly of this fruitful idea, which, in the space of less 
yan eight years has enabled her citizens to accumulate 
early £8,000,000 ($40,000,000) of savings? Have we, 
ideed, reached the limit of what municipal enterprise 
hould be allowed to attempt, if we confine it to a single 
own? For my part I would as soon attempt to imprison 
Bolcano.” 


$ ; 
- STANDARDIZATION | 
The Federal Government’s standardization prob- 
is meeting with some opposition. Acting on a 
plaint of the Atlas Fence Company, of New- 
N. J., that Government standard specifications 
r fences are a discrimination against independent 
inufacturers, Senator Edwards, of New Jersey, 
letter has asked the Bureau of Standards for 
on its metallurgical tests with respect to 
action follows correspondence between 
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the company, the Secretary of Commerce, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and the New Jersey Senator. 

The company, in a letter of May 22 to former Secretary 
Hoover, protested the effort to obtain general acceptance 
of the tentative standard specifications (corrected as of 
January 5), 1928), for chain link fence and chain link 
fabric, galvanized after weaving. 


UNIVERSAL DRAFT LAW 

“If Lionism is to live up to its lofty ideals of pa- 
triotism, it must indorse the universal draft law as 
proposed by the American Legion,” Irving L. Camp, 
of Johnstown, Pa., retiring President of Lions In- 
ternational, declared in his message to the annual 
convention of the organization, held at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

“Let not the Government take the time, energy and the 
lives of the youth alone in the next emergency, but let us 
demand that each man and woman on that day give all, 
freely, whether of bodily strength, or labor, or talent, or 
wealth,” Mr. Camp said. “That plan is known as the Uni- 


versal Draft, under which each of us must bear his equal 
part.” 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 

The Swedish Rigsdag passed the Government’s 
compulsory arbitration bill for industrial peace, 
despite the strong opposition of the Labor parties. 
It provides for collective agreements between the 
workmen and employers and the solution by a spe- 
cial court of disputes. 

The Minister of Justice, in a debate in the first chamber, 
declared: “I have great faith in Swedish workmen, who 
will eventually be grateful for this legislation.” Mr. Trig- 
ger, a Conservative, criticized the Conservative bill, but 
voted in favor, declaring he was convinced it contained 
nothing detrimental to the workers. Its greatest value, 
he said, was that it placed the law above partisan conflict. 


JOS ARNE 
Establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum in 1927 reported a total 
output valued at $61,722,467, of which amount 
$58,018,271 represents chewing gum and $3,704,196 
other products, such as breathlets, chewing-gum 
base, vending machines, and candy. 


The value of chewing gum made in 1927 represents an 
increase of 7.2 per cent as compared with $54,117,121 for 
1925, according to data collected in the biennial census of 
manufacturers taken in 1928, and made public in a report 
by the Department of Commerce July 18. 


FAMILY WAGE 


Some 20,000 companies in France contribute to 


the compensation funds organized by employers to 
pay more to their workmen who have large fam- 
ilies, it was stated at the National Congress of 
Family Allocations held at Lyons. 


A report read at the Congress showed that some 1,475 ~ 


million francs (about $61,000,000) had been distributed in 
the year for this purpose. Well over 3,500,000 workmen 
come within the scope of the allocations. 


WASTE 


Wanton waste of food is revealed by Plymouth, 
England, Town Council Works Committee. Statis- 
tics prepared by municipal officials show that nearly | 
420 tons of bread are thrown into the dustbins in- 


a year, equal to over 470,000 two-pound loaves. | 
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Regarding the Princess Gallitzin 


The influence exerted by the Princess Gallitzin on 
known as “Father Smith”, the 
was so potent that the 


Demitri, 
or orerton ban 


her son 


founder 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


| 
| 
| 


Ch. Schliiter, who seems to have at one time beef 
in possession of the collection of letters of the Prir| 
cess, in 1874 published some of them and also ex, 
tracts from her diaries. Page seventy contains th) 
account of the priest who gave First Holy Con} 


a Let 


Princess Gallitzin’s Tomb 


The cross over the grave bears the inscription from the Epistle to the Philippians (III. 8): 


“T count all 


things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss 


of all things, and count them but as dung, that I may gain Christ,’”—followed by the words: 


“Thus thought 


and lived the mother of the poor and burdened, Princess Amalia von Gallitzin, nee Countess von Schmettau, 


whose remains rest below this image in the hope of a glorious resurrection.” 


character and actions of this noble priest, a pioneer 
of the Church in Western Pennsylvania, can be 
neither properly understood nor judged without a 
knowledge of the spiritual development of the noble 
woman he called mother. 

In the hope of stimulating research into the life 
and letters of the Princess Gallitzin we have made 
a number of inquiries. Valuable information was 
received from Professor Dr. Simon Widmann, of 
Muenster, Westphalia, so long the home of the 
Princess, and before all the place of her spiritual 
regeneration, Professor Widmann writes us: 

“After some considerable investigation I discov- 


- ered the letters of Princess Gallitzin, several thou- 


sand (?), to be in the possession of Dr. Schmitz- 
Kallenberg, Director of State Archives here and 
Professor in the University. However, he did not 
grant me leave to inspect them, since he has de- 
cided to publish them himself. Moreover, he has 
twice printed some excerpts from them regarding 
her relations to Buchholz. According to his infor- 
mation the letters contain nothing or but little re- 


garding Demitri Gallitzin. The late professor Dr. 


munion to her two children [Demitri and his sister] 
at Angelmodde on June 3, 1787. On the followin 
page Schluter quotes Miss M. Brownson’s opinio 
(Life of D. A. Gallitzin, Prince and Priest, N. Y. 
1873) that Demitri had obtained correct insight int 
the truths of the Catholic religion only later. He 
emphasizes the fact, however, that Miss Brown 
son seems to have had access both to Katterkamp’ 
and: Lemcke’s books. 

“In 1876 Schliiter published some further pas 
sages from these letters, namely those addressed te 
the philosopher Francis Hemsterhuis, and after tha 
the Princess’ diaries for 1783 to 1800. 

“The firm which published these books, A. Rus 
sell, no longer exists; but the publisher H. oc 
ingh, Muenster, has the remainders. Dr. Sch on 
ingh, the present head of the firm, did not kn 
in whose hands the letters and manuscripts n 
were. It was during a meeting of the Historica 
Commission that.I discovered them to be in tl 
possession of Professor Schmitz-Kallenberg. 

“Tt seems that the pious Demitri, so zealous a mis 
sionary, found but little time to write letters. Ar 
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» whom should he have addressed them? His 
aother passed away on April 27, 1806; Mitri [as 
e was wont to be called] was a priest for nine years 
t the time. His own writings were published in 
mmerica; Vol. V. of Wetzer and Weltes Kirchen- 
i Ae contains a short biography on page seventy- 
sght 
“The picture I am sending you is that of the 
arch at Angelmodde; below the crucifix lie the 
mains of the noble woman, The farmhouse where 
ine resided since 1774—she had another house in 
‘luenster, in the Griine Gasse (1779), and it was 
here Goethe visited her—was destroyed by fire 
aany years ago. It was rebuilt, but not in the origi- 
val style, and to my knowledge its last owner was 
Mr. Hoxter, now deceased. “Tt was in the garden 
tf her house at Muenster, afterwards known as 
ae “von Aschebergische Hof” , but now also passed 
ito other hands, that Hamann, “the Magus of the 
Yorth”’, was buried. His remains are now interred 
1 the Uberwasser cemetery.” 


‘The Reverend Joseph Wissel 
Cc. SS. R., Missionary 
VIII 
Missions in the South 


The year 1867 was drawing to a close, when the 
Right Reverend Augustine Verot, Bishop of Savan- 
aah, petitioned the Redemptorist Provincial in Bal- 
imore to send missionaries to conduct a course of 
“xercises in the various churches, chapels and settle- 
nents throughout the States of Georgia and Florida. 
\equiescing to his earnest request, Father Pro- 
rincial, the Very Reverend Joseph Helmpraecht, 
greed to send several of his confreres into his 
liocese at the dawn of the new year. 

Bishop Verot was jubilant at the thought of the 
_pproaching spiritual revivals for his tiock, and 
ent a very beautiful pastoral to all the clergy of 
s diocese announcing the coming of the Redemp- 
sts and the purpose of a mission. As this epistle 
Id be too long to quote in full, we must be 
fied with a few excerpts: “Augustine Verot, by 
grace of God and the favor of “the Apostolic 
Bishop of Savannah and Administrator Apo- 
of Florida, to the Clergy and Laity of Georgia 
orida, health and benediction, — 
have aready announced to you that ar- 
nts have been made to give a mission to 
ul under our charge in the States of 
do Florida at the beginning of the coming 
och is now fast approaching 
ssionaries will start from Balti- | 


with his zeal, his charity and his burning love fe 


Deroit. Mich., Father Wissel received word 


~ there undertake the course of missions | whic 


Salvation, of con- ‘= 
sloved | 


ful these important truths, which ought to be con- 
tinually present to our minds and which we, how- 
ever, so readily forget. Alas! in the hurry of wordly 
occupations, in the preoccupation of business, in the 
pursuit of wealth, enjoyment and honors, we forget 
that last end,—we live as if we did not know whence 
we come and where we go, and we are so taken up 
with the concerns of this life, that we think not of 
the next, which, however, is the only one important, 
since it will last forever. ‘The mission is the most 
powerful and efficacious means to remedy this 
dreadful evil, to reclaim mortals from that extreme 
desolation, and to make them think, as it were, in 
spite of themselves on those awful truths of death, 
judgment, hell and heaven, which must necessarily 
awake the sinner from his lethargy. He has only 
for that purpose to attend the exercises of the mis- 
sion; for the men of God, who conduct these exer- 
cises, receive power and grace from the Almighty to 
present those truths in such a forcible way that they 
overwhelm the mind, penetrate the heart, pervade the 
whole substance of man, and absorb all his faculties, 
whilst the grace of God, entering at the same time, 
and working under this preparation, removes all 
obstacles, triumphs over all difficulties and con- 
quers the sinner to God. 


“What we ask particularly of you, beloved breth- 
ren,—what we implore of you—what we crave of 
you, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, is that you 
attend punctually and steadily the exercises of the 
mission. Not only do we beg you personally to 
come to the mission, but we beg of you in the charity 
of Christ to bring to the mission all those over whom 
you have some influence. Alas! among them are 
many perhaps, who, immersed in business about mer- 
chandise and money, have forgotten the only busi- 


ness of man, which is to serve God and save his soul. 


Try to awake them from their lethargy; invite them, _ 
urge them, insist upon them to come and hear the _ 
worthy children of Saint Alphonsus Liguori. This 
truly good man illustrated the last century by the 
many and most successful missions he gave during — 
his life. ‘The Congregation of missionaries of t 
Most Holy Redeemer which he established is rep 


God and Pestale thirst for ie conversion yf 
sinners.’ ) s 


Whilst conducting a mission in ae Gethedra 


SS 


his Superiors to proceed south to Savar 


Verot had planned 


January 
for the Sou 


fe eee foe hs 
ed by 3! 
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They are certainly in a most abandoned, deplorable 
sate. °°) 

On Sunday, January 19, Father Wissel opened the 
mission in the Cathedral of Savannah. “I opened 
the mission at 10:30 A. M. We were conducted 
to the church in procession. Bishop Verot gave us 
a very fine introduction to the people, calling out the 
names of each missionary. He made me Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese of Savannah and gave me the 
power of Vicar Apostolic of Florida for the time of 
the mission.’’®") 

Father Wissel has recorded many interesting 
anecdotes concerning this and the subsequent mis- 
sions in the South, but space does not permit us to 
quote from them at length. Let us cite one or the 
other passage: “On Thursday evening a_ certain 
doctor’s wife asked the Father, who was to recite 
the rosary, to offer it up for the absentees, and 
especially for her husband who was a Protestant. 
No sooner had they finished, than he came in and sat 
beside her. He made the mission and was con- 
verted. 6) 

On January 25 he wrote: “We hada great crowd 
of penitents today and their number is ever in- 
creasing. Policemen, sailors, soldiers are among 
the penitents. People from all parts of the world 
are attending this mission. We have Scotch, Danes, 
Greeks, Germans, Italians, etc. The people are 
splendidly disposed, no trouble to hear their con- 
fessions—they want to do well.’®) Again on 
January 26 he remarked: “There are quite a number 
of converts applying for admission to the Church. 
We had a splendid celebration today in honor of 
God’s dear Mother. The altar was covered with 
beautiful flowers. The crown of Our Blessed 
Mother was made of the most costly jewels. A 
Jewish lady and the wife of the Baptist minister 
sent their jewels for the occasion.”®) 

With the labors at the Cathedral brought to a 
happy issue, the zealous missionaries now broke up 
into smaller groups and commenced their long and 
tedious labors in other city churches, country chapels, 
town halls, etc. In all some twenty-two missions 
were given by seven missionaries in eight weeks and 
three days. 

During the course of his apostolic efforts in the 
South, Father Wissel tells us that he met a goodly 
number of Germans who had been without priestly 
ministrations for several years. Many of them were 
unfamiliar with English. For this reason he often 
gathered them together in the afternoon and con- 
ducted a regular mission for them. By this means 
many stray sheep were brought back to the one 
fold, due in no small measure to the Christlike zeal 
of our young apostle. 

At the close of the exercises in the Southland, 
Bishop Verot issued another Pastoral, in which he 
praised highly the efforts of the little group. He 
_ wrote in part: “The devoted missionaries have just 
terminated their labors in Atlanta, which was the 
last church in our diocese, where they planted a 


se ieael Diary 1868. 62) Ibid, 68) Ibid. 
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significant cross, inviting all sinners to repentanci 
before that sacred pledge of forgiveness. Thet' 
ministrations have been everywhere crowned witl 
success from the moment they opened the missiot| 
in the Cathedral of Savannah till they closed it i) 
Atlanta. Everywhere the Catholic population, and ¢ 
large number of those who did not belong to th¢ 
household of the Faith, have rallied around thei) 
pulpits, filled their churches to overflowing and 
suffocation, and better than all, an anxious crowd 
of penitents have literally besieged their confes: 
sionals, leaving them scarcely any moment for th« 
refection of their body and the rest of their ex) 
hausted brains. In the Cathedral of Savannah, i 
the new church of Saint Patrick in our city, in thq 
time honored Spanish Church of Saint Augustine 
in the extemporaneous church or shanty of Jackson4 
ville (over the ruins of the church burned during 
the War)°®*), in the edifice of Augusta, in the ne 
church of Macon, and the humble sanctuaries oj 
Columbus and Atlanta, the same consoling scenes 
have been witnessed over and over again, of anxious 
multitudes pressing around the missionaries to lister 
to the word of grace which fell from their lips, anc 
drink freely from this fountain of religious instruc- 
tion and emotions. Many have opened their con- 
sciences to the ministers of God, who for ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty years have turned a deaf ear to all the 
admonitions of their pastors. . . . Many have re- 
turned to the ancient fold which their fathers had 
left, going after novelties and strange doctrines: 
Many, who had never entered the Church of God. 
not even any church at all, have by holy Baptis 
become children of God and of the Church, members 
of Christ and heirs of heaven. Many invalid and du 
bious marriages have been rehabilitated.... These: 
beloved brethren, are the fruits of the mission.’’®) 
Such in part is the pastoral of praise which Bishop 
Verot wrote after our young apostle and his con 
freres had labored with zeal to bring all to the 
feet of the Gentle Master of Israel. 


said: “Our missions in Florida have been most 
extraordinarily successful. In Jacksonville there 
were twenty converts. If we could have remained 
two weeks longer we would have had about forty 
more. One night, the second Sunday of the Mis- 
sion, there were only six persons in the Methodist 
church—all were at the Catholic church. So the 
minister gave up preaching and came to the Cathol 
church") ‘ 
Filled with envy and prompted by jealousy 
the great work these zealous Sons of Saint Alphon- 
sus were carrying on, many of the dissenting breth- 
ren became alarmed. They severely criticised 
Fathers’ method of preaching and also their priva 
lives. Conscious of the great good they had 
complished for his fellow-citizens. Father Ab: 
Ryan, the Poet-Priest of the South, wrote the 
lowing lines in their defense: “At the request 
8°) The Jacksonville church was burnt by the Fe 
aes) Redcat A ss Vol, Vv ere 
4\edemptorist Annals. Vol. V. part 
61) Wissel Diary 1868, 
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- ever-zealous and saintly bishop, the Redemptor- 
Fathers, who preached the mission to our people 
t year with so much fruit, return South during 
3 month, to repeat their work of zeal. 
‘Our priests and people will welcome them, and 
ld, we are sure, will bless their labors. In antici- 
ion of their return, it may not be unprofitable to 
ny of our readers to know who they are, why 
y come, what they intend to do. Last year while 
ing missions to the various Catholics of this dio- 
e, they were harshly assailed from not a few pul- 
s of our dissenting brethren; their intentions were 
srepresented; their style of preaching severely 
asured; they were held up to ridicule; nothing 
s left undone fairly or foully to counteract the 
sect of their preaching. They did their work, 
mt their way, and said not a word, nor wrote a 
pe in defense of themselves. After their departure 
heard some very nonsensical sermons pronounced 
uinst them. And the men who assailed and scoffed 
their work knew nothing in the world about 
rm. We propose in a few words and simply to 
eak in their defense. Who are they? They are 
+n who have sacrificed this world; and who have 
cen the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience; 
ao lead a life of mortification and retirement ; who 
end their years subject to the strictest rule; who 
vote hours and hours every day to prayer and 
ady and who, when called by the spiritual necessi- 
ss of the people, leave their retirement for the one 
de object of calling sinners to repentence. The 
orld would be astonishéd to know the strictness 
‘d rigor of the life they lead in their monasteries, 
) well as the hard and arduous labors which they so 
veerfully accomplish while on the mission. They 
me with no worldly aims; they leave their solitude 
preach to a forgetful world ‘Jesus Christ and Him 
uicified.’ They seek no money, they are forbidden 
rule to accept any compensation. They are 
liged by vow to be poor; only their travelling ex- 
mses are defrayed. And what do they intend to 
»? Only this—to arouse men and women to the 
alities of another world; to preach to them of 
ath, sin and judgment; to instruct them in their 
ities and to persuade their fulfillment; to call the 
ople from the finite to the contemplation of the 
finite. Stern, strong, rough words they use. So 
d John the Baptist, so did the prophets, so did the 
ivior on more than one occasion. at 
“They are men who do not believe in treating 
ii with politeness. They stand on no ceremony 
ith sin; they call things by their right names. They 
e earnest men; they will not abate one jot or tittle 
om the law. Rough truth rather than smooth 
\rases is their motto. Their sermons are some- 
ing more than tinkling sound. Unused to ming- 
1g with the world, they know not how to deck 
ith with flowers and ribbon rhetoric. ‘They are 
rant of the latest styles of presenting the Eternal 
ities to men’s minds. New fashions find no 
with them. To the old, old fashions, prevalent 
time of the Apostles, they cling. And hence 
each with power, hence sinners throng about 
lpits and crowd their confessionals. They 


ae 


are terribly in earnest and the people love and trust, 
and believe the earnest men, 

“Let those who assail them try and live the life of 
self-sacrifice which those missionaries have volun- 
tarily chosen. They could not do it and would not 
—it would be too hard for their flesh and blood. 

“Self-indulgence never did like self-sacrifice. ‘The 
indolent man never has a good word to say for the 
hard worker. The pleasant comfortable virtue that 
is riding to heaven in a carriage, has always made 
faces at the virtue which, foot-sore and weary, yet 
patient and unflagging, walks the pathway of thorns. 
If men are to be judged by their lives—if lives are 
to be judged by sacrifice—there are few men like 
the Redemptorist Missionaries. ‘They know the 
Christian secret—sacrifice commands success; and 
may the success of their preaching this year surpass 
that which crowned their works last year, is the 
prayer of all those for whose spiritual interest they 
return to this diocese.”®) 

Maurice A. Driscoib, C.SS.R. 


Some Nuns of the Battlefield 


Having begun to make a record of Catholic 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cemetery at Lowell, Mass., it occurred to 
Mr. Geo, F. O’Dwyer that perhaps a few “nuns of 
the battlefield” were among the honored dead. 


“I found the lot of the Sisters of Charity of Emmits- 
burg, Md. (Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul), 
Mr. O’Dwyer states in a communication addressed to 
America, New York, “and copied the dates of death and 
names of the three Sisters who would be of age in the 
Civil War period. I then wrote to the Adjutant General’s 
Office in Washington. In course of time I received the 
Civil War records of Sister Martina (Tragesser), Sister 
Amelia (Hilt) and Sister Francis (Callahan). 

“The record was brief arid to the point, but it showed 
that the above three Sisters were nurses on the hospital 
muster rolls of the Satterlee General Hospital in West 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1862-63, and also indicated Sister 


Francis (Callahan) served her country in the No, 1 General 


Hospital in Memphis, Tenn., in 1863, and in the Overton 
General Hospital in the same city in the same year, . . .”1) 

Mr. O’Dwyer further reports that Sr. Martina 
Tragesser was born in Baltimore in 1840, and volun- 


teered as an army nurse only a few years after her _ 


profession in the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. She died in St. John’s Hospital, 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 26, 1926, age 85. 


“Sister Amelia Hilt,’ the report continues, “was born 


in Hanover, ‘Pa., 1834, and died in Lowell, Mass., St. 
John’s Hospital, Sept. 9, 1914, at the age of 80.” 

Both of these Sisters were probably of German 
parentage; their names and birthplaces indicate that 
much. The name Tragesser is frequently found in 
German Catholic parishes in our country made up 
largely of people originally from the Rhine and the 
Moselle, while the name Hilt is not as easily identi- 
fied with a particular region of Germany. 


68) The Coming of the Missionaries to Georgia and 


Florida, by Father Abram Ryan in The Banner of the 


South, and quoted in The Freeman’s Journal of New York 


for January, 1869. 
1) L. c, Aug. 18, p. 455. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. , 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex: j 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘ 

Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. ; 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members 
at large, appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 302 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute. what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


' Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Messrs. Plugsons of Undershot, you are a numer- 
ous and a powerful body. You are the chiefs of 
industry, and in some sort hold our lives in your 
pockets. You are a respectable body. We see you 
occupying the chief seats in the synagogues, con- 
sulted by secretaries of the treasury, constituting 
boards of trade, conventions of manufacturers, 
forming home leagues, presiding over lyceums, mak- 
ing speeches at meetings for the relief of the poor 
and other charitable purposes. You are great; you 
are respectable; and you have a benevolent regard 


for all poor laborers. 


Suffer us, alas! a poor laborer enough, to do you 
homage and render you the tribute of our gratitude. 
Think not that we mean to reproach you with the 
present state of industry and the workingmen. We 
have no reproaches to bring. But ye are able to 
place our industry on its right basis, and we call 
upon you to do it; nay, we tell you that not we 
only, but a Higher than any of us, will hold you 
responsible for the future condition of the industrial 
classes. If you govern industry only with a view 
to your own profit, to the profit of, master-workers, 
we tell you that the little you contribute to build 
workhouses and to furnish bread and soup will not 
be held as a final discharge. 


! 
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against the rich; but it is God himself speaking 


scarcely a Catholic at all. 


If God has given you capacities to lead, it } 
been that you might be a blessing to those who w¢ 
that capacity. As he will hold the clergy responsil} 
for the religious faith of the people, as he will ha 
the political chiefs responsible for the wise or 
nance and administration of government, so, | 
spected masters, will he hold you responsible 4 
the wise organization of industry and the just d 
tribution of its fruits. Here we dare speak, 4 
here we are the interpreter of the law of Gc 
Every pang the poor mother feels over her starvi 
boy is recorded in heaven against you and goes 
swell the account you are running up there, a 
which you with all your financiering, may be unal 
to discharge. Do not believe that no books are ke 
but your own, nor that your method of bookkeepi 
by double entry is the highest method, the mc 
perfect. Look to it, then. What does it pro: 
though a man gain the whole world and lose I 
own soul? 


*x* KX X* 


Ay, respected masters, as little as ye think 
the matter, ye have souls, and souls that can be lo 
too, if not lost already. In God’s name, in h 
manity’s name, nay, in the name of your own sou 
which will not relish the fire that is never quench 
nor feel at ease under the gnawings of the wor 
that never dies, let us entreat you to lose no time 
rearranging industry and preventing the recurren 
of these evils, which with no malice we have roug 
sketched for you to look upon. The matter, frienc 
is pressing, and delay may prove fatal. Remembe 
there is a God in heaven who may say to you, “C 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your mi 
eries that shall come upon you; your riches a 
corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten, yo 
gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of th 
shall be a witness against you, and shall eat yo 
flesh as it were fire. You have stored up to yo 
self wrath against the last days. Behold the hi 
of the laborers who have reaped your fields of whi 
you have defrauded them, crieth out; and the ¢ 
of them’hath entered into the ears of the Lord 
Sabaoth.” 


This is not our denunciation; it is not the decl 
mation of the agrarian seeking to arm the p 


you now in the warning, what he will hereafter, u: 
less you are wise, speak to you in retribution. 
Orestes A. BRowNSON 


It seems the world only learned the value of pr 
paganda in the last two decades. War propagand 
high-geared advertising, political party campaig 
and the like convinced the world what could be 
to attract attention. Catholics are dead to pos 
ties for dispelling the huge fabric of ignorance ar 
calumny that stands against the Church, who t 
not legitimate propaganda. The Catholic who rea 
not Catholic newspapers and literature, does not 
form himself and properly advertise his religion, 
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The Apostolic Delegate to the St. Cloud 
Convention 
it was a moment of great joy for the delegates 
ld visitors, men and women, eight thousand all 
Id, attending the mass meeting on the Technical 
sgh School Grounds at St. Cloud, Minn., on the 
eernoon of August 26th, when His Excellency, the 
westolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Pietro 
mmasoni-Biondi, addressed them. 
the same day, in the cathedral, His Eminence 
id conveyed to the Central Verein and its members 
2 blessing the Holy Father had bestowed upon 
2m on the occasion of our 72nd convention, On 
‘2 following day he presented himself to the con- 
mtion and again spoke words of encouragement 
-d commendation. His set address, however, was 
served for the mass meeting, where it was re- 
ived in mute reverence, followed by a tremendous 
ttburst of applause and gratitude, intensified by 
e consideration that, while Archbishop Fumasoni- 
-ondi has been in our country for approximately 
< years, this was the first convention of the C. V. 
cd its Women’s Union he attended. The text of 
3 extremely commendatory address follows: 


“Iam happy to be able at last to be present at 
the annual convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein. These annual meetings, of which this 
is the seventy-second, are not only a helpful 
review of the work accomplished in the span of 
a year, but they are also an inspiration to pre- 
serve the Catholic spirit of this wonderful social 
and beneficent association—the Catholic Central 
Verein. 

“Tt is needless for me to say that, as Apostolic 
Delegate, I take a deep interest in your work; 
for all my predecessors and the Holy Father 
himself have repeatedly shown their high esteem 
for your association, 

“One thing I want to tell you after my six. 
years experience as Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States. In the long journeys which I 
have had to make in this vast country, by order 
of the Holy See, in some states where the Cath- 
olic religion just begins to bloom, and where, 
alas, many of the descendants of other races 
have miserably fallen away from the bosom of 
the Catholic Church, I have found, like oases in 
a desert, thriving Catholic settlements of people 
of German stock. This is due to the systematic, 
assiduous, detailed work of the Central Verein, 
which, since the middle of the last century, has 

been successful in following and uniting the 
Catholics who came here from Germany seeking 
_ liberty and honest work. 
“The Central Verein has helped them not only 
_ materially but also morally and intellectually, 
_ by favoring every literary and scientific endeavor 
for their well-being. In all these fields the 
_ efforts of the association have been greatly ,ad- 
vanced by the various branches of the great 
monastic family of Saint Benedict, by the sons 
_ of St. Francis, by the devoted sons of St. Al- 
_ phonsus, and by the bands of zealous priests 
who came from the old country or were born 
__ here and nurtured to the priesthood in the flour- 
ishing seminary of the Pontifical Josephinum 
- College in Columbus. feat 
_ “Because of all that has been done for the 
German immigrant, from the moment he sailed 
. his homeland to the time when he settled 
, where he could prosper materially and 
‘itually, the Catholic Church in America can 
ally proud of its children of German origin, 


In the morning 


who stand out in this country today as shining 
examples of loyalty to their holy Faith and to 
their adopted country. . 

“From the bottom of my heart I wish increase 
and prosperity to the Catholic Central Verein; 
I beg Almighty God to bless its efforts and I 
firmly hope that it will always do its share 
towards making the Catholics of the U. S. a 
noble example to the Catholics of other countries 
and a lasting source of consolation to the heart 
of our great Common Father, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth.” 


Toward More Intensive Catholic 
Action 
High Lights of the St. Cloud Congress of the C. V. 
of Men and Women 


While the keynote of the St. Cloud Congress of 
the Cath. Central Verein of America and its Cath- 
olic Women’s Union was Catholic Action, with spe- 
cial reference to rural life, the entire deliberations, 
demonstrations and addresses were so inspiring and 
concerted that there was no need at any time to 
stress the keynote unduly. So spontaneously did 
many factors contribute towards underscoring the 
special issue that the congress almost automatically 
became an occasion for the emphasizing of the 
Catholic Movement, while ever and again, but ap- 
parently without conscious effort, common atten- 
tion was centered upon the special problems of the 
farmer and his family. Church services, mass 
meetings, business sessions, sessions of committees, 
all contributed towards the one outstanding end, to 
direct, now from one angle and again from another, 
and always without apparent intent, attention upon 
the central theme: Catholic Action and its par- 
ticular application. 

Apart from the extremely creditable and amaz- 
ingly successful labors of the local committee, pre- 
liminary efforts of the President of the C. V. and 
those who assisted him in arranging the program, 
and advance sessions assisted greatly towards this 
achievement. ‘But there were other important fac- 
tors also. The assurance that His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, would attend the congress, 
was replaced by the happy conviction of his actual 
presence; his words of commendation, spoken at 
the Pontifical High Mass, which he celebrated ; his 
communication to the delegates of the Apostolic | 
Benediction imparted by the Holy Father; his 
highly commendatory address delivered to the mass 
meeting, attended by no less than 8,000 people, and 
his gracious visit and address to the opening session 
of the convention on the morning of the 27th, these 
actions of the Apostolic Delegate contributed greatly 
to the result mentioned. Another element of influ-  — 
ence were the benevolent attitude and utterances of 
His Lordship, the Bishop of St. Cloud, the Rt. Rev. 
Toseph J. Busch—his beautiful sermon on the Lit- 
urgy, his repeated presence in the sessions of the 
men and women delegates, not to neglect reference _ 
to his affable greeting extended at the mass meetin 
Again there was the genuine kindness and hospi- _ 
tality of the V. Rev. Father Luke Fink, O. S. B., 
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pastor of Immaculate Conception Parish, the many 
men and women associated with him and Chairman 
Wm. A. Boerger, in preparing and harboring the 
gathering, and of the people of St. Cloud as a 
whole. 


To these influences must be added the presence 
of their Lordships, Bishops Vincent Wehrle, 
O. S. B., Bismarck, N. D.; Jos. F. Rummel, Omaha, 
Neb.; Henry P. Roehlmann, Davenport, Ia., and 
Rudolph A. Gercken, Amarillo, Tex., of Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., Collegeville, Minn., and 
of numerous other prelates and members of the 
clergy. The presence and the address of the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, His Excellency the Hon. Theo- 
dore Christianson, at the mass meeting, was of no 
slight influence in encouraging the delegates to a 
greater devotion to our cause. 


Other inspiring and instructive events on the 
program can be but mentioned: the address by the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, of St. Francis, Wis., on 
“The Farmer and Farming, Forgotten Fundamen- 
tals”; that by Mr. Henry B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex., on “Womanhood in a Common Cause” ; 
a paper by Mr. A. Brockland, of the Central Bureau, 
on “Influence of the Monastic Orders on the De- 
velopment of Agriculture’; the report by F. P. 
Kenkel, K. S. G., Director of the Central Bureau, on 
the labors of this institution; the address by Rev. 
Virgil Michel, O. S. B., Collegeville, probably the 
foremost leader in the Liturgical Movement in our 
country, on “The Liturgical Movement and Cath- 
olic Women”; a paper by Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, 
Superintendent of Schools for Stearns County, 
Minn., on “The Relation of the Rural School to 
the Farm”—this mere summary of important ma- 
jor addresses will alone suffice to suggest the truly 
educational character of the congress. Yet even this 
array of informative and guiding addresses, all 
urging Catholic interest and activity in the Catholic 
Movement, does not include all that was offered in 
this particular respect; for at the sessions of the 
Women’s Union (the delegates from which attended 
a number of joint meetings, at which most of the 
addresses noted were delivered) an additional spe- 
cial program of instruction was carried out: Miss 


Dolores Burke, Stearns County Red Cross Nurse, 
treated of “Rural Health and Sanitation”; Rev. 


_Edw. Mahowald, Director St. Cloud Orphanage, of 
“Child Placement in Farm Homes”; Mrs, A. F. 


_ Moynihan, Exec. Secretary, Stearns Co. Child Wel- 


_ fare Board, of “Youthful Delinquency”, and Rev. 
James H. Byrnes, St. Paul, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. To all of which must 

dded the spirited discussions of the committees 

olutions of the men’s and women’s branches 
reporting 

ns of the respective bodies-and the de- 
men’s 


of their finished drafts to the gen- | _ 


wisdom of the selection of a city of 27,000 for a C 


the sustained devotion of the Congress to study ¢ 
problems affecting Church, society and our country 
with special outlook upon occasions and methods ¢ 
action. ‘These phases of the program and procee¢ 
ings show the Congress to have been a veritabl} 
study course in Catholic Action and problems o 
Rural Lite | 
_ Yet these very phases are but part of the event 
of the St. Cloud convention; for we have hitherti 
ignored all matters pertaining to what is commonl} 
considered convention routine. Yet the latter ir| 
cluded such important features as a luncheon an 
round-table discussion by the Presidents of the Stat 
Leagues, an innovation in C. V. procedure; the re 
ports of representatives of all the State Branche 
and that of the Women’s Union as a whole—a ver 
itable mine of information on the mass of Catholi 
activities fostered by the organizations constitutin 
our federation. Nor has mention been made of thi 
deliberations of the Executive Committee, albei 
they too conduce to the achievement of the pur 
poses of our movement. Added unto the event 
named in detail, these and other transactions roun 
out the sketch of a devoted Catholic body in conven 
tion assembled, eager for new inspiration and guid 
ance, modestly recording what has been achievec 
carefully noting what can be improved as to aim ane 
method, harking to the words of ecclesiastical lead 
ers, of high and minor rank, and to suggestions o 
experienced lay leaders, and drinking in inspiratioi 
and courage to promote ever more zealously th 
cause so dear to the heart of the head of the Church 
Catholic Action. 

Thus the St. Cloud Congress, anticipated an 
opened with great expectations, brought fulfilmen 
to the hopes of the most sanguine. And, as it hag 
been begun with an act of worship, so it wa 
brought to a close with another act of devotion an¢ 
adoration: a visit to the institutions of the Benedi 
tine monks and nuns at St. John and St. Joseph 
respectively, culminating in the delegates prostratins 
themselves in the chapel of the nun’s convent anc 
bowing to receive the blessing of the Eucharisti 
King, whose reign they and their organization 
strive to spread. _ = 


* * * 


eT Notes 
St. Cloud as a convention city was a revelation to 
delegates, including those who had been skeptical as t 


gathering. The greetings extended by County Judge 
Roeser and Mayor J. H. Murphy in the name of the ci 

authorities and the people as a whole, were by no mez 
idle phrases; the population of city and environs shoy 
by their participation in vast numbers in the events of | 


th 
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. day of the convention. St. Cloud Institute was an 
1 assembly hall, equipped with excellent meeting rooms 
the major bodies and for committees. Rev. Father 
e, O.S.B., Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, the joint General Chair- 
, and their host of able adjutants, filled the Institute 
surroundings with the spirit of cordial welcome and 
uragement characteristic of His Lordship, and thus 
ed materially to make the convention what it was. The 
ic school authorities, who harbored the mass meeting in 
Technical High School grounds; the local press, the 
spapers of St. Paul and Minneapolis; these and other 
icies also deserve recognition for what they contributed 
1e same end. 


he principal question raised by the selection of St. Cloud 
onvention city has been answered in the affirmative: A 
of its size may be a truly ideal place in which to meet. 


ne Rt. Rev, Joseph Rummel, newly consecrated Bishop 
Jmaha, who for many years actively co-operated with 
New York Branch, described his coming to the C. V. 
rention as a return to his father’s home. He sketched 
darticipation in the C. V. movement, pointed to the one 
ther critical period in the existence of our organization, 
ved that the correct policy had been observed, and be- 
<e for the C. V. movement a successful future. He 
ssed, however, that such a future could not be looked 
vard to unless the individual societies did their full 
.. The new Bishop imparted his episcopal blessing to 
kneeling delegates. 
* x * 


t. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S$. B., Abbot of St. John’s, 
egeville, declared he had obeyed the promptings of his 
‘t in coming to the convention on Monday after having 
presen on the preceding day. He designated the 
dship existing between the Benedictines and the Cen- 
Verein as traditional, and said he was happy this 
ition was being adhered to in Minnesota. He con- 
ed his remarks with an exhortation to continue in de- 
on to Catholic Action. + 
KK Kk OK 


e presence at the convention of two guests from Ger- 
and two from Canada should be noted. Rev. Joseph 
of Cologne, representing the Volksverein f. d. kath>— 
land, addressed the delegates, while the V. Rev. 
xo Hoever, Prior of the Cistercian Abbey Hardehausen 
phalia, was also in attendance. From Canada had 
ev. Karl Kierdorf O. M.1., and Rev. J. M.~ 
of the same Congregation, both from the diocese 
nce Albert and Saskatoon. Fr. Kierdorf conveyed 

ss from the German Canadian Volksverein, of 
immigration Committee he is Secretary, and outlined 
leavors. Fr. Schultz is the author of ook on 
an language and its preservation on the Ameri- 
nent, published several years ago. z 
i x * O* 


Biokn A. Ryan, of the Catholic University, was 
he distinguished visitors who addressed the 


*x * * 


years, had intimated his des 
‘densome office. In his conclud 
nt to seve 


| Ferguson, of Lafayette, Lad pec sorr 


The convention elected the following officers: President, 
Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn.; I. Vice-President, Hy. 
B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; II. Vice-President, Rev. 
Blase Scheffer, St. Louis; III, Vice-President, Wm. A. 
Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn.; IV. Vice-President, Mrs. S. 
C. Wavering, Quincy, Ill., President of the N. C. W. U.; 
General Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
Wis.; Assistant Secretary, Wm, Hammeke, Philadelphia ; 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis; Marshall, Michael 
'Weiskopf, St. Paul; Trustees, for three years each, Ernst 
Winkelmann, St. Louis; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich., and 
John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

* OK Ok 


Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, again accepted the office of 
Spiritual Director of the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. The 
elected officers of the Union are: President, Mrs. S. C. 
Wavering, Quincy, Ill.; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Karp, Cleveland; Miss Irma Seelaus, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
M. Anna Lorenz, Bird Island, Minn.; Treasurer, Miss 
Sophia Juenemann, St. Paul; Financial Secretary, Mrs. 
Catherine Felsecker, Milwaukee; Corr, and Recording 
Secretary, Miss Amalia Otzenberger, St. Louis; Historian, 
Miss Anna K. Dielmann, San Antonio; Members of the 
Executive Board, Mrs. Caroline Schuler, St. Louis; Mrs. 
R. R. Hochwater, San Antonio; Miss Dora Greven, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Genevieve Bronder, Pittsburg, and Mrs. Paul 


Koschiol, St. Cloud. 
kok Ox 


No less than twelve priests and laymen volunteered to 
become Life Members of the C. V. at the convention. The 
example they gave should encourage continuance of solic- 
itation for such members wherever in our country there 
are well wishers of the C. V. 

* Ok Ox 


While the fees received fron: Life Members are de- 
posited in the Central Bureau Endowment Fund, this fund 
was increased at St. Cloud by other contributions. No 
less than $1,576.65 was added by way of outright dona- 
tions, the State Branch of New York remitting $667.65, 
that of Pennsylvania $500.00, St. Joseph Society, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., $200.00, the Nat. Cath, Women’s Union $100.00 
and the Pennsylvania Branch of the Union an equal sum. 
The surplus of a special collection, $9.00, was also turned 
over to the fund with the consent of the contributors. 

kK Ox 


No less than 262 delegates voted at the election of of-— 
ficers, while in the convention of the Women’s Union 100 
delegates performed this function. In both cases the ~ 
number is quite high, considering the rigorous attitude of 
the Credentials Committees. In 1927 only 182 votes were 
cast in the men’s convention. : : 

* ok x 


—_— 


The Oregon State Branch was represented by two d 
gates, a priest and a layman. This active little branch < 
‘invited the C. V. to convene at Salem in their state 
1929, which invitation was accepted by the Execu 
Committee. bide - ato we 


kine sudden death of a woman delegate, M 


vention. Delegates w 


id the Centra 
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Adopted by the 
72nd General Convention of the C. C. V. of A. 


held at 
St. Cloud, Minn., Aug. 24-29, 1928 


I 
Our Holy Father 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, in convention 
assembled at St. Cloud, Minnesota, has, as on so many 
previous Occasions, experienced the kind, fatherly attention 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. It feels doubly secure 
of this his continued good will now that his personal repre- 
sentative, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Pietro Fuma- 
soni Biondi, D. D., has honored our convention by opening 
it with a Pontifical High Mass, spoken words of encourage- 
ment, and conveyed to our organization and its members 
the blessing graciously bestowed upon us by the Supreme 
Pontiff on this occasion. 

In view of this fact, we, as devoted and ever loyal sons 
of the Father of Christendom, feel it incumbent upon us 
once more to renew our pledge of sincere love and filial 
devotion to His Holiness. 

We deeply regret the sorrow and pain caused his paternal 
heart by the distressing condition of the Church in other 
parts of the world, particularly in our neighboring republic 
Mexico, where the enemies of God’s Church are bent upon 
her utter destruction. Our hearts go out in sincere sym- 
pathy to him. We greatly appreciate his painstaking efforts 
in behalf of this distraught sister republic by way of urgent, 
repeated requests for the prayers of the faithful - for 
early deliverance, and the public denouncement lodged 
against the Church’s persecutors which even the secular 
press of our country could ill afford to ignore, giving the 
matter the widest publicity after all other efforts in this 
regard had proven abortive. 

It affords us great pleasure that, by our sincere efforts 
in behalf of truth and religion, we have given joy to the 
paternal heart of our Common Father, and we assure hiin 
that his urgent request for the continued prayers for this 
great cause will not go unheeded. 

As Father of Christendom his heart is ever alert to any- 
thing that promises to bring faith and religion to ever 
greater numbers; and, convinced as he is that these bless- 
ings can be spread effectively only by the concerted efforts 
of both clergy and laity, we gratefully accept his program 
of Catholic Action, the application of Catholic faith and 
morals to every department of life. Devoted as we are to 
the cause of social betterment, we pledge that our best 
etforts and talents shall be directed towards the continued 
execution in practical life of the program so admirably 
outlined by him in his solicitude for the spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of individuals and nations. 
~ Deeply concerned with the breaking down of the safe- 
guards of morality, so prevalent today, the Holy Father 
has taken occasion to condemn in strong terms the im- 
modesty and indecency flaunted before the eyes of the 
world in various ways, but particularly by the style of 
women’s raiment. Convinced that sound morality is the 
basis of the physical and spiritual welfare of the peoples 
and nations, Pius XI is solicitous that private and public 
morals be reformed according to Christian standards. 
Realizing that obedience to him and his voice is obedience 


to the true and living God, we heartily concur in his views — 


and efforts, and pledge him obedience. 


I 
Catholic Action 


The call to Catholic Action, issued by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, and eagerly followed by Catholics of many 
nations, is joyously welcomed by the Catholic Central 
Verein of America. Our leaders, and the Central Bureau 
in particular, have for years consciously striven to guide 
our members on the path of Christian Social Reform, and, 
following the exhortations of Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 


XV, and the mandate of Pius XI, have wisely and gradu- 


! 


. they have elected to-engage in, and intensify and broad 


_ of its fidelity to the See of Peter, and has won 


ally directed our attention, and sought to direct our en 
gies to those all-embracing Catholic works which the t 
Popes Pius group under the term: Catholic Action. 
Since our present Holy Father insists so earnestly 
the duty of engaging in this eminently Catholic moveme 
we are reminded emphatically of our obligation to prom 
Catholic Action in all its ramifications. All the more 
since the Holy Father’s letter of commendation, tra 
mitted to our Cleveland convention, recognizes the me} 
acquired by the Central Verein during a long period 
devotion to this cause.1) For these reasons our memb 
the societies, the District and State Leagues, should dey 
themselves ever more wholeheartedly to the Catholic wo 


their efforts so that they may not be remiss in any d 
er neglect any opportunity offered them to serve in 
Master’s cause. 

The work of the Church is our work. All our effo 
however, should be conducted in collaboration with th 
of the clergy and always be subject to ecclesiastical auth 
ity. Notwithstanding these considerations, ours is a t 
Apostolate, and consequently must ever be conducted i 
manner worthy of this sublime character. 

Our endeavors must embrace in practice, more intensiv 
than heretofore, co-operation with the clergy in the pro 
gation of truth and the combatting of error and falseho« 
the struggle for justice in all human relations; the defe 
of the rights of God and the no less sacred rights of 
Church; the fostering of all works of mercy, corporal < 
spiritual, which Christian charity impels, and Christ 
prudence advises us to engage in. And these works, 
they great or humble, must be regarded a duty and p 
formed with religious zeal and perseverance, coupled w 
wise moderation and well directed judgment. 

Happily, we have an honorable Central Verein tradit 
and practice, virtually dating back to its founding, 
build up on and to continue. It remains for us, not 
initiate new forms of activity, not to reorganize, but 
seek and provide new inspirations. The declaration of ] 
Eminence Cardinal Faulhaber, reflecting the.mind of 
Holy Father, applies fully to our own position and nee 
“We shall not organize new units, shall not add 
meshes to the many of the net, shall not provide a n 
constitution for existing societies; but we shall imp 
to them a new soul, an Apostolic ideal ” 

Happily, too, our movement bears, to a considerable 
tent, the marks designated as distinctive of Catholic 
tion, the Catholic Movement. It is an Apostolate of 
laity; it is joint endeavor, all our forces co-operating 
is Catholic in character; and, on the whole, it is sustair 
by Catholic energy and Catholic optimism. 

Inspired by this Apostolic ideal, endowed with new z 
and continuing to develop these essential characterist 
our movement should proceed to an ever more perfect p 
formance of the duties of Catholic Action, It should p 
mote works upon works of Catholic endeavor, that will 
far-in aiding to renew all things in Christ and induc 
men to submit wholeheartedly to Christ the King, tl 
creating the only lasting foundation for a Christian cin 
zation. i 

It is by such means we wish to aid in perpetuating 
that is great and noble in the institutions of our in 
whose welfare we have so much at heart. 


1) Cfr. Letter addressed by H. E. P. Cardinal G 
parri, Secretary of State to His Holiness Pope Pius | 
to the Rt. Rev, Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of Cle 
land, under date of July 13, 1925, and read by His L 
ship in the original Italian, and in English, to the co: 
tion of the Central Verein on Sunday, August 23 of 
same year, containing the following statement: “the 
man Roman Catholic Central Verein has during 
existence of more than sixty years given numerou 


merits in the field of Catholic Social A 
taking the lead at the head of similar assi 
always observing closely the Papal Document 
Catholic Action and the instructions of the Holy 
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Ill 
Patriotism 
triotism is a virtue necessary to every well ordered 
life. “We must dearly love the country,” wrote 


Leo XIII, “whence we have received the means of 
ment of this mortal life.’ Even of old the good 
said: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”, 
ating to us the necessity of the virtue of patriotism, 
ve of country. 

virtue, however, holds the middle way. We condemn, 
ie one hand, that patriotism which is so excessive that 
10res, despises, and even outrages the rights of other 
ns in the world: patriotism which has degenerated into 
tty and selfish nationalism. On the other hand we 
re the cold indifferentism of so many well meaning 
e in regard to the affairs and.problems of their coun- 
which is a fault by defect. 

e golden mean of the virtue of patriotism is the ideal 
hich we, as true Christians, must aspire to advance in 
¢ opinion and public life. 

nsequently, as practical measures, we propose to the 
bers of the Central Verein and to the individual so- 
s: 1. To continue in unfeigned loyalty to our country 
in unqualified obedience to all its just laws; 2. An 
»st study of the Constitution of the United States and 
- fundamental laws of the country; 3. A conscientious 
Iment of all civic duties, particularly that of voting; 
a-incessant and jealous vigilance and intrepid defense 
ll our liberties and rights, granted us by the Consti- 
n. “Eternal Vigilance,” says a true adage, “is the 
of liberty.” 

IV 
The Rural Question 

nation’s greatness and continued prosperity depend 
‘ly, not to say entirely, upon the welfare and content- 
- of its agricultural class. Nations have risen and na- 
have-fallen in consequence of their agricultural con- 
n, In our nation’s history we find that the prosperity 
welfare of our country always depended on the humble 
of the soil as its mainstay. As long as the farmer 
osperious and contented all is well with the business 
industry of the nation, but as soon as agriculture is 
ired, the nation’s life becomes unbalanced. Never 
re in our history was this more true than at the pres- 
time. Therefore, mindful of the interest which the 
olic Central Verein has always taken in the farmer 
his problems, we, during this present convention, renew 
deep interest in the rural problems with which our 
le are faced today. 
1e agricultural interests of the country have been 
are continuously benefited by the excellent service ren- 
1 by the Federal Department of Agriculture and also 
he experiment stations conducted by various State 
ersities. We again urge our members to co-operate 
cheerfully with the endeavors of these various agen- 
but, on the other hand, we favor legislation abolish- 
the forecasting of crop prospects, because the benefits 
negligible in the case of the farmer, who at times 1s 
adversely affected by such forecasting. : 
-a means of stimulating a love for the soil, we heartily 
ove of the endeavors, made in various sections of the 
try, to give the farm boy an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the elementary knowledge necessary 
1ecess in all branches of agricultural pursuit. We greet 
special satisfaction the fact that many of our monastic 
rs have rendered valuable practical educational serv- 
o the farmers of their communities, and we look for- 
1. to the founding of Catholic agricultural schools. 
recommend such endeavors to the generous support 
- members. 
is to be regretted that at present so many of our farm 
and girls, without necessity, leave the farm to follow 
pursuits to the detriment of the all too great 
underpaid urban wage earners, as well as to their 
appointment. pegs ae 
recognizing the gravity of the condition indicated, 
olic Central Verein of America wishes to empha- 
need of making farm life more attractive to the 


y 
eS s 


young people now growing up on our farms, We feel it 
incumbent upon ourselves to arouse our Catholic parents 
in the rural districts to the responsibility of supplying for 
their children home conditions, wholesome forms of amuse- 
ment, and an environment compatible with the sound de- 
mands of our modern youth as well as with the principles 
of the Christian philosophy of life. 

Recognizing the fact that under the present system of 
marketing farmers are forced to sell their products at a 
price, at times insufficient to cover the cost of production, 
we recommend the co-operative system of marketing for 
farm products. 

(To be concluded) 


Evolution an Issue in Arkansas 


The Referendum is now to be made to serve a 
purpose little to the liking of progressives, who at 
one time thought they had found in it and the Initia- 
tive something in the nature of a panacea. 

In the fall election on Nov. 6, the citizens of 
Arkansas are to decide whether or not a law, similar 
to the Tennessee anti-Evolution statute, is to be 
enacted in their state. Fundamentalists claim to 
have obtained 20,000 signatures to the referendum 
petition, nearly twice the number necessary to sub- 
mut the measure to the voters. Last year they were 
defeated by a close margin in the State Senate, after 
an anti-Evolution bill had passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives 51 to 46. 

The proposed law makes it unlawful for any 
teacher in a wholly or partially tax-supported school 
to “teach the theory or doctrine that mankind as- 
cended or descended from a lower order of animals,” 
and also bans textbooks containing the forbidden 
theory. Five hundred dollars’ fine and immediate 
loss of position threatens violating teachers or 
officials. . 

The Central Verein at its Cleveland convention, 
in 1925 declared against the enacting of any so- 
called ‘“anti-Evolution law.” The Cath. Union of 
Missouri, abiding by the resolution just referred to, 
actively fought an attempt to pass such a law in the 
Legislature of the State of Missouri during its last 
session, 1927, Its officers submitted to the members 
of both Houses a declaration, from which we quote 
merely the following paragraph: 

“While to the State must be conceded the right to re- 
strict teachings subversive of the purposes and aims of’ 
civil government, still this right should be exercised only 
when the danger to the State is patent and imminent, lest 
an imprudent exercise of governmental rights conflict with 
other unquestioned rights of the individuals composing the 
State. It is not clear by any means that the teaching of 
Evolution as a theory or hypothesis is subversive of the 
purpose and aims of civil government, and therefore the 
occasion is certainly not imminent.” 1) ; 

As far as we know, the C. V. first voiced Catholic 
opinion in opposition to the State enacting a law 
virtually based on an interpretation of the Bible. 


-Since then The Month, published and edited by the 


Fathers of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, declared: 


“The Fundamentalists, perhaps, contend that materialistic 
evolution, in attacking the existence of God, also destroys 


1) Full text of declaration appeared in C. BY &'S. AKG 
March, 1927, p. 420. 


». 
Je- 


_ many valuable contribu 
turies, without having, however, always proceeded. 
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the basis of the moral law and thus dissolves human so- 
ciety, but practically no such result is traceable to such 
teachings. Moreover, the argument would logically demand 
the suppression of many professorships in American Uni- 
versities, where atheism is implicitly or explicitly taught. 
The Tennessee law is based on two false assumptions— 
the first that the Bible account of Creation rules out every 
theory of Evolution; the second, that the profession of 
atheism naturally and necessarily leads to criminal action 
which it is the business of the State to prevent or punish. 
Of course, the law of God, of which the Church is the 
guardian and exponent, forbids the teaching of atheistic 
evolution as an offense against the reason and faith; if 
the Tennessee law founded its prohibition on the sure 
ground that Monism was manifestly irrational, and calcu- 
lated therefore to impede true mental development, it 
might be justifiable; but the law takes its stand on a 
doubtful interpretation of a religious book—an excursus 
into scriptural exegesis which is no business of the State. 
Yet we are told that a “Campaign for Genesis” is being 
organized throughout the United States with the object ot 
prohibiting Evolution! We may yet see the scientific 
agnostic, as in other cases where rational liberty is as- 
sailed, calling for support to the sane moderation of the 
Catholic Church.” ?) 


“Primitive Man” 


The student of social science cannot afford to 
neglect either anthropology or ethnology, nor even 
folk-lore. He will understand the living organism 
of human society the better for knowing primitive 
man, his mind and beliefs, his ways and customs, so 
many of which survive among civilized men. Un- 
fortunately up to about thirty years ago Catholics 
had left the study of anthropology and ethnology 
largely to others, who, anxiously and rashly, inter- 
preted their discoveries in a manner best suited to 
advance the theories of the day (it is but necessary 
to remind the reader of such books as Morgan, The 
Human Family; Frazer, The Golden Bough, and 
Tylor, Primitive Culture). 

Beginning with the volumes by the late Wilhelm 
Schneider, Bishop of Paderborn, published in the 
nineties of the last century, Catholics, others than 
missionaries, undertook to occupy themselves with 
the many problems of anthropology and ethnology. 
Since the advent of Fr. Wm. Schmidt, S. V. D., the 
missionaries especially have systematically contrib- 


uted to both. In Anthropos, a scholarly quarterly, 


Catholic science has today a medium of an excep- 
tionally high order. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conference, of which thus far two numbers have 
been issued, cannot at present be compared to the 
almost gigantic tome of the former publication, it 
should be greeted with satisfaction that Catholic 


America too has at last entered a field of study to 


which especially sotibhe missionaries have made so 
tions in the course of cen- 


in that critical fashion demanded by scientific re- 
search. 

Those interested in anthropology and ethnology 
uld by all means join the conference. For infor- 


y of America, Washington, D. C. 


al ondon, 


While Primitive—~Man, the ~ 


! gee may apply to Rev. John M. Cooper, 


A Splendid Major Charity Undertaken by I 
Women’s Branch 

After years of preparation in co-operation W 
St. Elizabeth Settlement of the C. V., support 
Home Missions, and other worthy charities, 
Cath. Women’s Union of Missouri has modes 
but courageously approached the task of conduct 
a major charitable undertaking of a splendid ch 
acter. There being a real need for a Catholic Ho 
for Incurables in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
environs, a need no other group of Catholics . 
parently was eager to meet, the Union decided 
select this branch of charity as their special ta 

A plot of eight acres, with suitable buildings, 
cated several miles beyond the city limits in 
Louis County, was purchased at $60,000.00, 
organization going into debt to permit the undert 
ing to get under way. The venture steps into a 
period of development with the dedication of 
home by His Grace, the Archbishop of St. Lo 
the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, on Labor D 
Arrangements with a Congregation of Sisters, » 
perienced in the care of incurables, are well un 
way. Distinguished priests welcome the initiat 
displayed by the Women’s Union, under the g 
ance of their Spiritual Director, Rev. A. Ma 
and a number of them have already pledged siza 
contributions for the work. 


What Many Should Do 

Having paid a compliment to the July-Aug 
issue of our monthly, one of our members, writ! 
from Wisconsin, adds: 

“I handed the article on ‘The Purpose and Nature 
Marriage,’ contained in that number, to some of my 
Catholic co-workers in the Public Building, and they w 
full of praise of the wonderful clarity of Rev. Brue 
logic. It certainly made a mark with them, since t 
simply had thought it impossible that a subject of 
nature could be handled in such manner.” 


Much good could be accomplished by our me 
bers if they would make use of articles printed 
our monthly, and also our Free Leaflets, in a sim 
manner. Sound principles need to be made kno 
in a world filled with vociferous false propk 
shouting “new gospels of perdition.” While 
Christian should not be disputatious, true zeal < 
love of God as well as charity for one’s neighb 
will assist even the humble and unlettered to f 
ways and means of defending religion and moral 

The member from whose letter we have quo 
has shown one way of accomplishing the te 
ferred to, and there are others equally access’ 
and open to all of us. ~~ 


None but Those Qualified! 

Mr. Eibeck, President of the Pa. Branch 
C. V., submits a number of excellent su 
to the members of his organization in his 
Letter of August. Let us quote the follc 
which should be heeded by each and ev 
affiliated with our organization. |] 
what must be expected f 


aay 
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ul societies also can contribute much towards the suc- 
of a convention by selecting and sending the right 
jas representatives. A man should not be sent simply 
ise he has the time to spare, if he has no other quali- 
on, The men sent should be those who always stand 
e front ranks of Catholic Action and who have a clear 
rstanding of the movement and the lay-apostolate.” 


here are in every convention men whose pres- 
is entirely useless, as there are in too many so- 
es offcers who are selected for no other reason 
because the members are too indifferent to 
ch out and select capable and really interested 
for office. Os 


mnsylvania Branch Gains Four Societies at 

Brilliant Convention 
ike the St. Cloud convention of the C. V. and 
N. C. W. U. that of the Pennsylvania Branch 
held in a parish under Benedictine care. St. 
y's, on the North Side, harbored the gathering, 
35th in the history of the State League, and 
occasion for four societies, all branches. of the 
zhts of St. George, to add their strength to 
organization. The convention, held on August 
-2l1st, was honored by the presence of His 
iship, the Rt. Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop 
#rie, who celebrated Pontifical High Mass on 
19th and addressed the mass meeting on the 
rnoon of the same day; and the participation of 
Lordship Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., 
st. Vincent’s, who delivered the sermon at the 
ing High Mass, addressed the mass meeting, 
iated at the Solemn Pontifical Vespers in the 
ing of the 19th, and celebrated the solemn re- 
m High Mass on the 20th. Numerous priests 
2 present on these occasions and at the business 
ions. One of the high points of interest was 
reading by Archabbot Aurelius, before his ser- 
, of a cablegram from His Eminence Cardinal 
parri, Secretary of State to His Holiness Pope 
; XI., imparting to the delegates the Apostolic 
ediction. 


e principal addresses delivered at the mass meeting 
sunday afternoon—were by Mr. John Lauer, on The 
olic Layman, and Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, on the Activ- 
of the Central Verein. The gracious encouragement 
i by Bishop Gannon and Archabbot ‘Aurelius contrib- 
greatly to underscore the exhortations of the two 
kers to continue in the work of the Catholic lay 
‘olate. oe 

business session on Sunday evening and the sessions 
fonday and Tuesday brought many proofs of interest 
activity. The Branch had, a year ago, decided on a 
ion of its Constitution and By-Laws in accordance 
those of the Catholic Central Verein of America. 
ear’s convention approved of the new draft. Rev. 
bert Daller, O. S. B., pastor of St. Mary’s, who had 
ned the delegates on Sunday morning, contributed 
deliberations various suggestions concerning Cath- 
y activity, social endeavors and the winning of 
youth for our movement. The Message _pre- 


ity, County and District Leagues, of the Legis- 
Committee and other committees were eminently 
of the attention accorded them. The Resolutions ap- 
the convention deal with: Our Holy Father; 
‘Marriage; Parent and Child; Our Young 
lfare of Immigrants; Sunday Observance; 
sn’s Retreats; Central Blatt and Social 

ionable Films and Publications. The an- 


ms 


| by President John Eibeck, the reports of the 


nual dues were set at 15 cents, and $300.00 was allowed 
for the Central Bureau Endowment Fund. The officers 


for the ensuing year are: V. Rev. Chas. Moosmann, 
Pittsburg, Spiritual Director; John Eibeck, Pittsburg, 


President; George E, Ginther, Pottsville; Wm. A. Timm, 
St. Mary’s, and Wm, A. Reimersmann, Pittsburg, Vice- 
Presidents; George D. Fichter, Allentown, Recording 
Secretary; John Wiesler, Jr., Philadelphia, Financial and 
Corresponding Secretary; H. A. Becker, Bethlehem, Treas- 
urer; Leonard M. Boehm, Pittsburg, Chairman Legislative 
Committee. The Executive Committee, appointed by the 
President, is composed of: John E. Loibl, Pittsburg; 
George A. Margraff, Philadelphia; Frank Ehrlacher, Allen- 
town; Herman Spiegel, Bethlehem; Joseph lLismann, 
Wilkes-Barre; Anton Loeper, Ashland. St. Mary’s was 
selected as convention city for 1929. 


Miscellany 


The transactions of the St. Cloud convention were 
so voluminous that their publication, along with the 
text of some of the Resolutions adopted on that 
occasion, obliges us to withhold a number of items 
referring to societies and District Leagues and to 
Bureau activities. These will be treated in a later 
issue. 


Convinced of the necessity of more intensive pro- 
motion endeavors in the state of Illinois, a member 
of the Cath. Union of that state appropriated the 
sum of $600.00 for that purpose. The donor, who 
desires his name be withheld, was impelled to his 
generous action by the realization that the Union 
lacked means for promotion purposes, and by a sur- 
vey, conducted by Mr. Louis B. Schuermann, of 
Decatur, showing losses among societies in various 
parts of the state, and suggesting opportunities to 
regain one-time affiliated societies as well as to ex- 
pand the organization. 

Part of the fund is to be used to prepare a bro- 
chure outlining the history and achievements of the 
Cath. Union, the Director of the Central Bureau 
having been selected to compile the sketch. 


One of the units, to which the C. V. may point 
with pride, the Lehigh Valley District organiza- 
tion, has given new evidence of its interest in the 
Central Bureau. Together with a check for $140, 
intended for the Endowment Fund, its Secretary, 
Mr. H. A. Becker, remitted $38, proceeds of a col- 
lection taken up at the mass meeting conducted in 
connection with its recent quarterly meeting, held 
at Nazareth, and intended for the C. B. contingent 
fund. 


It is worthy of note that the sum contributed for the 
Endowment Fund consists of four gifts from that many 
parishes, as follows: Sacred Heart, Bath, $20; SS. Peter 
and Paul, Lehighton, $25; Holy Family, Nazareth, $35, and 
Holy Ghost, Bethlehem, $60. 


A prize of $3.00, awarded to St. Celestine Men’s 
Society, of Celestine, Ind., by the St. Joseph 


State League of Indiana, in consideration of the 
, 


fine record that Society made in raising contribu- 


tions for the Foundation Fund, was turned over to 


the Bureau for the purpose last named. 


a 


- a 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. J. 
Muench, Siti Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wald und Waldverwistung. 


II. 

Die grosse Bedeutung des Waldes fur das 
wirthschaftliche, soziale und hygienische Volks- 
wohl lehren und beweisen am deutlichsten die 
Folgen der Waldverwiistungen in alter und in 
neuer Zeit. 

Das Alterthum hat den Werth des Waldes 
fiir das allgemeine Volkswohl, wie bereits 
erwahnt, nicht oder wenig erkannt. [hm wie der 
spateren Zeit war der Wald nur ein grosses, mit 
Brenn- und  Baumaterialien geftlltes Maga- 
zin. Die Lander und Volker am mittellandischen 
Meere und im angrenzenden Orient verfuhren 
mit den Waldungen, die man fur unerschopflich 
hielt, in der rtcksichtslosesten Weise. 

1. Der geschichtlich wohl alteste Kulturstaat, 
Assyrien oder Mesopotamien, scheint bereits in 
seiner ersten geschichtlichen Periode den gross- 
ten Theil seiner Baumvegetation verloren zu 
haben. Darauf weisen die Mauern der ausge- 
grabenen Palaste hin, deren Material, infolge des 
fehlenden Brennholzes, aus luftgetrockneten 
“Backsteinen” hergestellt ist. “Zum Baum- 
wuchs,” schreibt der  griechische Geschichts- 
schreiber Herodot, “hat das Land durchaus 
keinen Trieb (?), keinen Feigenbaum, keinen 
Weinstock, keinen Olbaum.” Ahnlich verhalt es 
sich mit Agypten, das ausser einzelnen Palmen- 
und Olivenhainen in der historischen Zeit keinen 
Wald mehr aufwies. Die zwischen den beiden 
vorgennannten Reichen liegenden Lander, Pala- 
stina und Phonikien, verloren erst in der histori- 
schen Periode ihre Waldungen und damit ihre 
ihre gtinstigen 
klimatischen Verhiltnisse. Uber  Phonikien 
schreibt E. Renan’), der im Auftrage der fran- 
zosischen Regierung das schmale Kiistenland 
bereiste: “Das Land ist jetzt vollkommen verédet. 
Die Abholzung hat allenthalben ihre verderblichen 
Wirkungen geaussert. Der Humus, Jahr fiir Jahr 
von den Bewohnern der wenigen Dorfer weggefiihrt 
oder von den winterlichen Regenstrémen fortgeris- 
sen, ist von dem entbléssten Felsengrund verschwun- 


1 ) Mission en Phénicie. Paris 1864 sq. 


den: die mehr und mehr versiegenden Quel 
wurden zu schwach, um allen Widerstand 
iiberwinden und bis an das Meer zu gelange 
gehemmt durch Anschwemmung und Dun 


bildung erfiillen sie die Ebene mit giftig 
Sumpfdiinsten, so dass das einst so bluher 
und bevolkerte Land jetzt zur verpestel 


Wiste geworden ist, das meilenweit kaum e 
Hutte zeigt.” 

Wie Phonikien wurde Palastina des grosst 
Theiles seines Baumschmuckes beraubt. I 
erste Folge hievon ist die Quellen- und Wass 
armuth des Landes. Zu den Hauptwaldv 
wiistern des heiligen Landes zahlten u.a. at 
der Islam und seine Chalifen. Die Umgege 
Jerusalems z.B. gedieh zur vollen Verodung e 
durch Saladin, der im Jahre 1191, um das herz 
ruckende Kreuzheer durch die Schrecknisse ¢ 
Natur zu besiegen, die gesamte Baumwelt « 
Vernichtung preisgab. 


Fast ebenso grundlich wie in Palastina wut 
die Ausrottung der Walder in den angrenzend 
und in den nérdlich liegenden Landern betrieb: 
Die ausgedorrten Hochebenen Kleinasiens, ¢ 
baumlose und daher wasserarme Iran war 
einst wildschone Paradiese, wie es Hagian O 
und Kolchis heute noch sind. Dem _ kah 
Cypern, dieser Kalkinsel mit ihren Gluthwein 
und ihrer Baum- und Wassernoth, sieht man 
nicht an, dass einst eine iippig strotzende u 
fast unbesiegbare Waldvegetation die gros 
“Kalamitat” der alten unverstandigen Insula 
war. 


Ahnlich wie mit Kleinasien verhalt es sich 
anderen Gebieten des asiatischen Kontine 
Indien war bis zum 17. Jahrhundert uppig T 
waldet, und selbst der dort zur voriibergehend 
Herrschaft gelangende Islam zeigte sich ni 
als Waldzerstorer, sondern als Waldférder 
das anderte sich mit dem Eindringen der Chir 
sen. Diese waren fleissige Ackerbauer, de 
jeder Wald als unniitz erschien. Sie fihrt 
daher sofort gegen die Walder einen Vernic 
tungskrieg, so dass in kurzer Zeit in den > 
ihnen besiedelten Gegenden die Berge 
Hugel kahl waren. Aber ebenso rasch erschien 
die Folgen dieser Vernichtung: Anderung ¢ 
Jahreszeiten, d. i. des Sonnenscheins, und | 
Regens, Trockenheit und Diirre, Hungersne 
und Krankheiten. * 


Gerade in Indien lassen sich die Folgen 
Walddevastation in bezug auf Regenmen; 
Klima und Fruchtbarkeit gut beobachten. 1 
den von den Englandern angestellten Unt 
suchungen betrug die alljahrlich niederfaller 
Regenmenge an den schwach bewaldeten Kiis 
im Durschschnitt 90 (englische) Zoll, auf 
bewaldeten Hohen dagegen 300 Zoll, auf 
baumlosen Hochebenen aber nur 15-30 Zoll. 1 
je weniger Wald, desto weniger Regen, de: 
grosser die Diirre. Infolge dieser Erkenn 
schritt die englische Regierung endlich g¢ 

; cas a “ath 
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\Waldverwtstung ein und setzte Pramien aus 
‘Baum- und Waldkulturen. 


eel starker als das eigentliche Indien ist 
lostan entwaldet. Noch umfangreicher 
rch wie in Indien haben die Chinesen und 
iihnen verwandten Volker die Waldzerst6- 
fen in ihrem jetzigen Heimathlande, insbe- 
ere in Nordchina betrieben. Vor dem Ein- 
zen der Chinesen boten die Mongolei und 
‘fartarei den Anblick eines waldreichen Para- 
2s; nach der Okkupation durch die genann- 
Volker verschwand all die grtine Waldpracht 
die baumlose Ode legte sich wie eine 
thenhiille iber Berg und Ebene. Die gleichen 
een wie in den entwaldeten Theilen Indiens 
in noch fruheren Tagen—auch hier einge- 
rm. Das zum grossen Theile ungesunde 
iia Chinas bildet eine dieser Folgen. In 
tiger Erkenntnis der Ursache der Klimaver- 
chterung haben die deutschen Behorden 

der Besitzergreifung Kiautschous sofort 
‘danpflanzungen an den Bergabhangen vor- 
ommen. 


e 


Der Asien zunachst liegende, in alter Zeit 
1 Asien ubergreifende europaische Staat ist 
cchenland. Das Land mit seinem “ewig 
eren Himmel” ist heute grosstentheils diirr 
ausgebrannt, wahrend es in seiner frihen 
orischen Zeit reich an Waldern und Baumen 

Besonders herrliche Fichenwalder fanden 
in Epirus; aber auch der siidliche Theil 
schenlands, der Peloponnes, war bis zu 
im Mittelalter durch die Venetianer erfol- 
ten Abholzung reich an Baumen, Waldes- 
.tten und Wasserschatzen. All diese grtine 
rlichkeit ist vergangen und wer sich von dem 
rebrannten Boden des heutigen Hellas ein 
shauliches Bild verschaffen will, braucht nur 
peruhmten Rottmann’schen Wandgemalde in der 
ichener Pinakothek zu studieren. 


bensogross wie in Griechenland war die 
Idverwiistung samt ihren unheilvollen Fol- 
auf der italienischen Halbinsel. Italiens 
umtes Waldareal betragt kaum 12 Prozent 
Bodenflache, wozu noch kommt, dass die 
sten Waldungen in einem verkruppelten und 
den Zustande sich befinden. Nur 1.6 Prozent 
italienischen Waldes sind Staatseigenthum. 
1 doch war auch Italien einst, wie Griechen- 
i, reich bewaldet. In Korsika z.B. scheiterte 
erste Ansiedlung der Romer an der Undurch- 
glichkeit des Waldes. Der Naturforscher 
ius sagt von Italien: “Wie fruchtbar sind 
Gefilde, wie reich an Gaben alle Arten von 
Idungen! Wie gross der Reichthum an 
ssen und an Quellen, die allenthalben Italien 
chstr6men und bewdssern.” Und der Grieche 
bo sagt hievon: “Der Reichthum an Metallen 
r Art, an Holz und Nahrungsmitteln fur 
ischen und Vieh, und die Giite der Friichte ist 
tt zu beschreiben.” Bei Theophrast gehort 
ien zu den wenigen Landern, die Schiffsbauholz 


Waldverwustung im grossen Stile scheinen 
bereits die Romer der spatrepublikanischen Zeit 
getrieben zu haben. Die stark anwachsende 
Bevolkerung einerseits, das dem Privat-Egois- 
mus dienende romische Recht anderseits bildeten 
Hauptursachen der Devastation. In den ersten 
Jahrhunderten nach Christus war Italien bereits 
stark entwaldet, doch kam mit der Volkerwan- 
derung, mit dem Zurtickgehen der romischen 
Nation durch Kriege und Degeneration wieder 
eine “Ruckwartsbewegung,” d. h. ein Anwachsen 
des Waldes, oder vielleicht richtiger: der 
Wildnis und des Gestriippes; die auf die Berg- 
gipfel zurtckgedrangten Waldungen  drangen 
wieder in die Ebene vor. In den Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen der Glaubensboten der ersten christ- 
lichen Jahrhunderte kehrt z.B. gleichformig die 
Schilderung wieder, dass in dem Walde oder der 
Wildnis, wo sie sich niedergelassen, ehemals 
eine romische Stadt gestanden sei. 


Mit der Ruckkehr staatlich geordneter Ver- 
haltnisse in Italien mit der neu anwachsenden 
Bevolkerung begann auch neu der Kampf gegen 
den Wald und dauerte mit einer eines besseren 
Zieles wurdigen Konsequenz bis in die neueste 
Zeit hinein. Ganze Landstriche wurden zur un- 
fruchtbaren und. steinigen Ode; das Wasser- 
quantum der Quellen und Fltisse nahm stark ab, 
um nur bei ausgiebigen Regen rasch zu steigen 
und die Umgebung zu uberschwemmen; der zur 
Bildung von Gewitterherden veranlagte, heisse 
und kahle Boden ruft die furchterlichsten Hagel- 
schlage hervor, wie sie in gleicher Zahl und In- 
tensitat wenig andere Lander kennen. Der 
Mangel an Brennholz’macht sich in dem voll- 
kommen kohlenarmen Konigreich doppelt fuhl- 
bar und hemmt auch die Entwicklung der 
Industrie. 


Auf dem Boden Italiens ist auch ein Volks- 
stamm erwachsen, der zu den grossteu und radi- 
kalsten Waldverwiistern zahlt, welche die Ge- 
schichte kennt: die Venetianer, Alle Lander, 
welche unter die venetianische Gewaltherrschaft 
kamen, verfielen dem Schicksal der Entwal- 
dung: Venetien, die Inseln des adriatischen und 
andere des mittellandischen Meeres, die bereits 
erwahnte griechische Halbinsel Morea, beson- 
ders aber das heutige Dalmatien und Istrien. 
Uber Istrien schreibt ein Reisender?): “Istrien 
ist durchweg Karstgebiet. Graue, kahle Kalk- 
felsen, vielfach zerkliftet und zerrissen, dazu hie 
und da etwas Weinkultur ..., in tieferen 
Thaleinsenkungén etwas fruchtbarer Boden, 
zerstreute arme Ortschaften, deren Bewohner 
von den Ertragnissen der Weinkultur oder von 
ihren Schafherden leben, das ist Istrien. Kein 
Fluss bringt Leben in die abwechslungsreiche, 
aber durch die grauen Felsen doch wieder ein- 
tonige Landschaft; nirgends sieht man frische, 
griine Matten, geschlossene Waldbestande, be- 


2) Unterhaltungsblatt 


der “A ugsburger Postzeitung” 
Jahrg. 1897, Nr. 17. : 
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habige Dérfer; der Regen verschwindet sogleich 
in den Spalten des Kalkgebirges, so dass sich 
kein Wasserlauf bilden kann.” 

Ahnlich wie in Istrien ist die Landschaft in 
Dalmatien: tiberall die grauen Felsen des 
Karstes, nur einzelne Thaler mit Grin bewachsen, 
die Hohen immer kahl. Dieser von den Vene- 
tianern am ganzen 6stlichen Ufer der Adria und 
deren Inseln geschaffene Karst ist den furchter- 
lichsten Sturmen, der sogenannten Bora, ausgesetzt, 
die oft die wenigen und muhsamen Kulturen der 
Thaleinschnitte vernichtet. Die 6sterreichische 
Regierung versuchte seit Jahrzehnten an einzelnen 
geschtitzten Stellen den Karst aufzuforsten und 
versprach sich davon eine allmahliche Unschadlich- 
machung der gefiirchteten Borasttirme. Eine Wie- 
deraufforstung des grossten Theiles des Karstge- 
birges ist jedoch ausgeschlossen, 

Den erwahnten grossen Waldverwiistern der 
alten Zeit, Venetianern und Chinesen, reihen sich 
wurdig an die Eroberer Spaniens, die Mauren. 

F, X. Ho—ERMANN 


Die Standesidee beim Parmer 

pitlegen! 

Zu den grossen Aufgaben der Katholischen Ak- 
tion in Amerika gehort es, den Berufsgedanken zu 
pflegen und die Idee des Berufsstandes wenigstens 
im-katholischen Volkstheil lebendig zu machen. 
Denn leider muss man es gestehen, auch die Ka- 
tholiken Amerikas, als ein Grosses und Ganzes ge- 
nommen, wissen nichts von der hohen religésen und 
sittlichen Bedeutung des Berufes, wahrend ihnen 
der Begriff: Stand, Berufsstand, fast ganzlich ab- 
handen gekommen ist. 

Redet man von Stand, so kann man zu horen be- 
kommen, America kenne, Gott sei Dank, keine 
Klassen. Alles Klassenwesen sei undemokratisch. 
Und dann wundert man sich, nebenbei gesagt, da- 
ruber, dass der nattirliche Zug des Menschen, die 
Gesellschaft zu gliedern, Stande zu bilden oder 
Klassen, sich in immer neuen geheimen Gesell- 
schaften kundgiebt ! 

Welch hohe Bedeutung der Berufs- und Standes- 
idee zukommt, ersieht man anderseits aus folgender 
Darlegung, die wir dem ebenso grossztigigen wie 
tiefschirfenden Vortrag Dr. Elisabeth~ Kramers 
uber “Das Wesen des Berufes der Landfrau” ent- 
nehmen. Dr. Kramer schreibt : 

“Die Idee des landwirthschaftlichen Berufsstandes ist, 
Brotspender der Menschheit zu sein; im Auftrag des 
Schopfers, der daftir den Boden und die Krafte der Natur 
zur Verftgung stellt, fiir die Ernahrung des Menschen- 
geschlechtes zu sorgen. Die echte berufsstandige Gemein- 
schaft ist sich ihrer sozialen Verpflichtung bewusst und 
misst ihre Interessen an denen des gesamten Volkes. Weil 
sie echte Gemeinschaft ist, ist in ihr nicht nur wirthschaft- 
liches, sondern auch seelisch-geistiges Leben thatig, er- 
wachst eine Standeskultur, die im Falle der landlichen 
Kultur zugleich eine Stammeskultur ist.” 

Erklarend bemerkt Dr. Elisabeth Kramer des 
weiteren: 

“Seit der Herrschaft des Rationalismus hat die berufs- 
standige Idee viel von ihrer urspriinglichen Kraft verloren. 
Die Berufsorganisation [man erinnere sich nur unserer 
A. F. of L! Anm. d. R.] ist vielfach zur Zweckorganisa- 


a , 


tion mit rein wirthschaftlichen und machtpolitischen Zie 
geworden.”!) 

Als der Rationalismus seine Herrschaft anti 
war Amerika noch Kolonialland, und Berufe t 
Stande noch ganz unentwickelt. Daraus_ erkl 
sich unser Mangel an Verstandnis gegenuber 
Standesidee und dem Standeswesen jedoch nur Z} 
Theil. Der Umstand, dass unser Land zum gr 
sen Theil von Eingewanderten aus aller Heri 
Landern bevolkert und besiedelt wurde, musste ¢ 
zu beitragen, jede standische Entwicklung zu v 
hindern. Grosse Menschenmassen wurden 
Schutt und Geroll uber Amerika ausgegossen | 
einer Zeit als der liberale Abfall von den chri] 
lichen Staats- und Gesellschaftsprinzipien all; 
meine Geltung erlangt hatte. Die Fremdlinge nz 
men die Dinge wie sie sie vorfanden, und dachi 
gar nicht daran, einen Versuch zu machen, C 
desorganisierten Volkskorper zu organisieren wu 
zu gliedern, so dass er eine wohlgeordnete Ges 
schaft bilden werde, mit lebensvollen Organen 
die Erftllung aller seiner Aufgaben. 


Infolgedessen scheidet sich unser Volk imni 
mehr in zwei Klassen: die der Besitzenden und 
der Besitzlosen, der Reichen und der Armen. 
weiten Kreisen verschliesst man sich dieser ] 
kenntnis, weil sie die Negation alles dessen ist, v 
fur unsere Demokratie massgebend sein soll. De 
die Zeit wird kommen, wann man sich der Tz 
schung nicht langer wird hingeben konnen, - | 
Klasse, als soziologischer Begriff, sei fur uns bede 
tungslos. 

Die Farmer unsres Landes sind noch am ehes 
ein Stand. Daher sollten wir Katholiken deutsel 
Abstammung bestrebt sein, unter den katholise 
Farmern standische Auffassungen zu pflegen, zu 
wecken und zu fordern. Es geniigt bei weit 
nicht, den Farmern gute Preise fiir die Erzeugni 
ihrer Acker zu sichern; ebenso nothwendig ist 
dass der Farmer Achtung und Liebe fiir seinen | 
ruf besitzt und in sich das Bewusstsein tragt, er } 
hore dem Stande an, der berufen ist, das feste 
dament aller menschlichen Kultur zu bilden. E 
wenm der Farmer von solchen Anschauung 
durchdrungen ist, wird er die richtige Stellung , 
gentiber seinem Besitz, dem Lande, einnehm 
Und eben davon, dass er sich als Verwalter ( 
Bodens erkennt, hangt zu nicht geringem Theil 
Zukunft unsres Volkes ab. 

Wird der Farmer ein Ausbeuter, treibt er Ra 
bau am Boden, so verarmt er selbst und mit ihm— 
Masse des Volkes, das am Ende nur noch ; 
einer Minderzahl reicher Leute, deren Beamten 1 
Angestellten, und aus einer grossen Zahl Prolet 
besteht. 

Dieser Entwicklung muss auf jede Weise 
gengewirkt werden; die Pflege standischer Id 
ist daft von weitreichender Bedeutung. Wer 
verbreiten und fdrdern will, muss sich allerd 
auf grosse Verstandnislosigkeit géfasst 
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B) Frauenberufe und Frauenberufung. Vortrage 
Berichte der Arbeitsgemeinschaften des Katholischen I 
Frauenbundes, L. Schwann, Diisseldorf, 192: 
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ih welcher Wegbereiter und Apostel gesunder 
mn muss das nicht? PO Beak 
wus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


mes der hervorstechendsten Zeichen der modernen 
itur ist ihre Unnatur: Die Umkehrung der natiirlichen 
mung, der Umsturz der altesten Grundlagen, Regeln 


| Grundsatze. 


DD 


Der schwer definierbare Begriff “mo- 
ist vielfach zu einem Krankheitssymptom gewor- 
tund zu einem Ausdruck einer prinzipienlosen und 
worrenen Auffassung, die das Kranke gesund und das 
vinde krank nennt. 

| Prof. F. X. Hoermann. 


sschaft des Prdsidenten des C. V. an die St. 
Clouder General-Versammlung. 

12 seiner der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung 
'C. V. unterbreiteten Botschaft stellt Prasident 
#z zuerst fest, dass wenige Verbande und Vereine 
thn berichteten, so dass er sich fiir Belege tiber 
en Thatigkeit auf Central-Blatt und kath. 
schenblatter verlassen miisse. Ferner, dass die 
mnerabtheilung des Verbandes im Ruckgange 
viffen sei, wahrend der Frauenbund an Mitglied- 
hhl zunehme. Uber die Ursachen des Zuriick- 
ns der Mannervereine fiithrt Hr. Korz aus: 


m fruheren Jahresberichten und Zuschriften wurden 

switklichen Griinde fur diese Erscheinung klargelegt. 

“rster Linie wurde die Werbearbeit unter der jtingeren 

eration zur richtigen Zeit versaumt. Ferner waren 

» Vereine sich selbst gentigend und konnten oder woll- 
sich dem Weitblick ftir die Aufgaben des Laienaposto- 
nicht erschliessen. Dazu kommt noch ein weiterer 

dkt, der 1922 in Detroit besonderer Gegenstand der 

nthung’ war. Bei den heutigen Zeitverhaltnissen 
agen die von der Mehrzahl unserer Vereine gebotenen 
nziellen Vortheile nicht, um junge Leute zum Anschluss 
bewegen. 
edener Seite um Rath angegangen, wie neue Mitglieder 
gewinnen seien. Diese Anfragen beweisen, dass die 

' gemachten Untersuclfungen und Rathschlage weder 

iert noch befolgt wurden. Nun racht sich diese Nach- 

igkeit. Wo immer Vereine ihre Unterstutzung den 
forderungen anpassten, war auch die Anwerbung neuer 
2lieder ermodglicht, Unsere Unterstiitzungsvereine 
sen, wollen sie weiter existieren, den Verhaltnissen der 
Rechnung tragen, zumal ausserhalb unserer Kreise so 
ehende Gelegenheiten geboten werden. 

Die Leitung des C. V. hat seit Jahren darauf hingewie- 
dass ftir Vereine eine Hauptaufgabe darin besteht, 
Mitglieder zur Katholischen Aktion zu erziehen durch 

klérung und Belehrung tiber unsere Bewegung. Damit 

1 dem Vereinswesen ein neuer Geist eingehaucht; damit 

den die Vereine idealeren Zwecken geweiht. Weil aber 

z der von unserer Central-Stelle gebotenen Mittel diese 

gabe vernachlassigt wird und somit die Versammlungen 

t in den Geist unserer Organisation eindringen, haben 

in vielen Vereinen ein langsames Absterben zu beobach- 

-Gebet unsern jungen Leuten durch interessante Ver- 

dlungen Gelegenheit zum Denken und Arbeiten, und 

werden sich mit Freuden der Aufgabe der kath. 
gung widmen.” — ; 
inem anderen Abschnitt: “Mitarbeit” kommt 
orz auf den zuletzt ausgesprochenen Gedan- 
tick und erklart: 

manchen Vereinen scheint man die Verpflichtung 

beit und zur Unterstiitzung der Aktion des C. V. 

fassen zu kOnnen oder zu wollen. Eine lebhafte 
ng an den Problemen des C. V. hindert keines- 

lokaler Natur, Im Gegentheile werden die 


Wahrend des Jahres wurde ich von ver- 


uns als eine Gesellschaft, die an der Spitze der LS 


eigenen Angelegenheiten der Vereine durch den gewon- 
nenen Weitblick und die gemachte Erfahrung gekraftigt 
und gefordert. Der Erfolg des Ganzen kommt auch dem 
Theile zugute.” 


Ein besonderer Abschnitt ist der Griindung der 
“Kolping Society of America” gewidmet, die die 
Botschaft begrusst und deren Mitarbeit im C. V. 
sie bewillkommnet. Unter der Uberschrift “Neue 
Mitgliedschaft” werden die beiden neuen Arten der 
Mitghedschaft: jene der lebenslanglichen Mitglieder 
und der unterstutzenden Mitglieder, erwahnt und 
die Bedingungen unter denen beide erworben 
werden konnen, aufgefuhrt. Unter “Thatigkeit” 
heisst es: 


“Was unsere Thatigkeit auf den verschiedenen Gebieten 
betrifft, muss ich Sie auf den Bericht der Central-Stelle 
verweisen, der gedruckt vorliegt, auf die Berichte der 
Prasidenten der Staatsverbande, die dieser Versammlung 
werden unterbreitet werden, und die Protokolle der Staats- 
verbandsversammlungen. Ferner verdienen die Berichte 
uber die verschiedenartigen, erfolgreichen Unternehmungen 
des Frauenbundes Ihre Aufmerksamkeit. In allen diesen 
Zusammenstellungen finden Sie Auskunft tuber unser 
Streben.” 


“Stramme Organisation” ist ein Abschnitt betitelt, 
in dem erklart wird: ‘“Ausnahmestellungen sind 
einer Organisation nicht forderlich. Der Central- 
Verein ist ein geschlossenes Ganzes, gebildet von 
der Mannerabtheilung und dem Frauenbunde. Beide 
mussen im Gedanken der Zusammengehorigkeit ar- 
beiten unter der Leitung unseres Fihrungsorgans, 
der Central-Stelle.’ Unter der Rubrik: “FEigene 
Anspriche” fuhrt Hr. Korz aus: 


“Was die deutschen Katholiken Amerikas wahrend der 
letzten zehn Jahre geleistet, um europaische Ansprtiche 
und Ersuchen zu befriedigen, ist heryorragend zu nennen. 
Der C. V. hat zu diesen Leistungen angeeifert und diesel- 
ben mit allen Mitteln gefordert. Unstreitig haben unter 
diesen Forderungen unsere eigenen Untenehmungen Ein- 
busse erlitten. Nun ware die Zeit gekommen, dass wir 
uns auf uns selbst besinnen und den Gebersinn unserer 
Mitglieder auf unsere eigenen Bedtirfnisse lenken. Manche 
unserer Thatigkeiten mussten eingeschrankt, manche ganz 
eingestellt werden aus Mangel an den noéthigen Mitteln. 
Von einer. Verbreiterung unserer Arbeit oder der Uber- 
nahme einer Neuaufgabe musste abgesehen werden. 


“Tch nehme dabei nicht nur Bezug auf unsern Sicher- 
heitsfonds, der trotz herrlicher Leistungen einzelner Mit- 
elieder und Vereine immer noch einer erklecklichen Summe 
zu seiner Fertigstellung bedarf; ich verweise auf das 
Fehlen einer Nothkasse, aus der man zur Zeit offentlicher 
Katasprophen, wie Missernten, Erdbeben, Uberschwem- 
mungen, usw. schopfen konnte, um der Noth unserer 
eigenen Stammes- und Glaubensgenossen in etwa zu steuern. 
Ich verweise ferner auf den Mangel an Mitteln, um die 
Rekonstruktionsarbeit in Soldaten-Erholungsheimen, in 
Gefangnissen und Krankenhausern wirksam zu _be- 
thatigen, Ich verweise auf den Nothstand unserer ein- 
heimischen Missionare in den Diasporagegenden unseres 
Landes. Ich verweise auf unsere Bibliothek, die nicht in 


‘die gewiinschte Ordnung gebracht werden kann, da die 


Mittel zur Bezahlung der nothigen Hilfskrafte fehlen. Ich 
verweise auf die Einschrankung unserer Publikationen, 
auf die Uberbiirdung unserer Angestellten an der Central- 
Stelle, auf die vergebliche Hoffnung, in unserem Central- 
Stelle-Gebaude nothwendige Veranderungen vornehmen 
zu koénnen, In diesem unserem eigenen Nothstande wenden 
wir uns an die Grossherzigkeit der deutschen Katholiken 
Amerikas, jetzt atch einmal eine offene Hand fur die 
eigene Sache zu haben. In dem herrlichen Schreiben des 
HI. Vaters, das uns in Cleveland zuging, bezeichnet er — 
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tholischen Aktion narschiere und vorbildlich fiir andere sei. 
Soll diese Auszeichnung Geltung behalten, so mtissen wir 
uns bereit halten, in der Zukunft gréssere Opfer zu bringen 
fiir die Bedtirfnisse des Central-Vereins.” 

Das sei umso nothwendiger, “weil die Feinde der 
Kirche immer starker riisten’”, wie die Lage der 
Kirche in Mexiko beweise. Daritiber besagt die Bot- 
schaft: 

“Nur in der Vereinigung und Schulung aller katholischen 
Krafte sehe ich einen Damm gegen die hierzulande sich 
taglich mehrenden Angriffe, ungeachtet der konstitutionellen 
Verbtirgung der religidsen Freiheit. Wir mussen uns der 
Nothwendigkeit der Vertheidigung bewusst werden ange- 
sichts der beispiellosen, tyrannischen Vergewaltigung der 
Gewissen im Nachbarlande Mexiko. Dank einer servilen 
Presse war man im Stande, die dortige Sachlage zu ver- 
decken. Nun aber ist das “Komplott des Schweigens” 
gebrochen und nach Aufdeckung des wahren Sachverhaltes 
ist es an der Zeit, im Namen der Civilisation und Ge- 
rechtigkeit unserem Abscheu gegen das Gebahren athei- 
stischer Gewaltmenschen Ausdruck zu verleihen. Ich er- 
warte, dass der C. V. Mittel und Wege findet, die Offent- 
liche Meinung tiber die wirkliche Lage in dem ungliick- 
lichen Nachbarstaate zu bearbeiten.” 


Die Botschaft erwahnt ferner mit freudiger 
Genugthuung die Ernennung “‘unseres seit Jahren so 
eifrig im Interesse des C. V. arbeitenden hochwst. 
Msgr. Joseph F. Rummel D. D. zum Bischof von 
Omaha,” begliickwiinscht den neuen Bischof und 
spricht die Hoffnung aus, der C. V. mdge sich auch 
“fur die Zukunft seiner Zuneigung erfreuen.” 
Sodann wird des Hinscheidens “unseres edlen 
Gonners, Sr. Eminenz Kardinal Bonzano” gedacht, 
“den wir als wahren Freund betrauern.”’ Dann des 
Todes der hochw. Herren Theodore Hammeke, von 
Reading, Pa., “des durch seine praktische Mitarbeit 
und edle Mildthatigkeit weit bekannten Priesters,” 
sowie jenes des hochw. Louis Kutz, St. Louis, eines 
im Stillen wirkenden steten Forderers unserer 
Sache. Der Schlussabschnitt lautet : 


“So wollen wir denn in unsere Arbeit eintreten als 
echte Laienapostel, geftihrt von den hohen Prinzipien, wie 
sie uns unser geliebter hl. Vater in seiner Ansprache tiber 
die Katholische Aktion niedergelegt. Unsere Arbeit soll 
jene charakteristischen Merkmale tragen, wie sie Se. Emi- 
nenz Kardinal Faulhaber in dem herrlich geschriebenen 
Flugblatt No. 37. herborgehoben. 

“Wir wollen Laienapostel sein im Gehorsam und -unter 
Fihrung unserer geistlichen Obrigkeit; wir wollen in 
Eingliederung und Unterordnung mit der Organisation des 
C. V. arbeiten. Unsere Ausserungen und Thaten im priva- 
ten und Ooffentlichen Leben sollen katholischen Charakter 
tragen. Mit Thatkraft wollen wir die yom Central-Verein 
verlangte Mitarbeit.verrichten und mit freudigem Vertrauen 
und fester Zuversicht den Ereignissen der Zeit entgegen- 
gehen, gestarkt durch die Verheissung unseres Heilandes: 
‘Und die Pforten der Hélle werden sie nicht iiber- 
waltigen !’ 

“Unter dem Schutze Jesu, Mariens und Josephs sei die 
Versammlung erOffnet.” 


Der wahre Kampfer fiir die Freiheit ist nicht 
der, der am lautesten schreit, wenn er den Riicken 
gedeckt weiss, sondern der, der jedem Despotismus 
‘in den Weg tritt, nicht blos dem seltenen der Macht- 
haber, sondern auch dem allgegenwartigen Des- 
ae der Massen, der Schlagworter, der ffent- 
ichen Meinung, des Parteiwesens, des angeblichen 
Zeitverstandnisses, der Zeitungen, der litterarischen 
-Verschworenen. A. M. Weiss, O. P. 


_ Iehre auf allen Gebieten menschlicher Bethatigung, da 


Beschiltisse 


der 72. General-Versammlung des Cath. Centr 
Verein of America | 
Abgehalten zu St. Cloud, Minn., den 24-29. August, 192 


I 

Der HI. Vater. 
Wie bei so vielen anderen Gelegenheiten hat der Centr 
Verein auch heuer, auf seiner zu St. Cloud, Minneso 
abgehaltenen Versammlung, das vaterliche Wohlwollen ¢ 
Hl, Vaters, Papst Pius XI, erfahren. Er fuhlt sich ¢ 
dauernden Wohlwollens Sr. Heiligkeit doppelt sicher, zun 
nun der personliche Vertreter des Papstes, Se. Exzelle 
der hochwst. Herr Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, uns 
Tagung mit seiner Anwesenheit beehrte und sie mit eim 
Pontifikalamte erdffnete, Worte der Ermunterung spre 
und unserer Vereinigung und ihren Mitgliedern den 1 

vom hl. Vater gespendeten Segen tbermittelte. 
Angesichts dessen erachten wir, als ergebene und st 
treue Sdhne des Vaters der Christenheit, es als uns¢ 
Pflicht, unser Versprechen, Sr. Heiligkeit wahre Li 
und kindliche Ergebenheit zu bewahren, zu erneuern. 
Wir beklagen auf’s tiefste das Leid und den Schme 
den die betriibende Lage der Kirche in manchen ande1 
Landern, namentlich in unserer Nachbar-Republik Mexil 
wo die Feinde der Kirche Gottes bestrebt sind, der 
Zerstorung herbeizufiihren, seinem vaterlichen Her 
verursacht. Unsere Herzen bringen ihm ungeminder 
Beileid entgegen. Wir schatzen auf’s hochste seine 
sorgfaltig erwogenen Bemthungen zu Gunsten_ unsel 
bedrangten Glaubensgenossen in jener Schwester-Republ 
seine wiederholten dringenden Bitten um die Gebete ¢ 
Glaubigen fiir die baldige Befreiung der Kirche; sei 
offentliche Verurtheilung der Kirchenverfolger, die sog 
die weltliche Presse unseres Landes nicht mit Schweig 
iibergehen konnte, so dass die Wahrheit tiber die me 
kanischen Zustande endlich allgemein bekannt wuri 
nachdem alle fritheren Versuche, sie vor die Offentlichk 
zu bringen, sich als unausfithrbar erwiesen hatten, ; 
Es gereicht uns zur grossen Genugthuung, dass wir dur 
unsere ernsten Bestrebungen fiir Wahrheit und Religi 
dem Herzen unseres gemeinsamen Vaters Freude berei 
konnten; und wir versichern ihn, dass seine dringli 
Bitte um fortgesetzte Gebete fiir diese so ernste Ange 
genheit nicht unerfullt bleiben wird. 
Da sein Herz, das des Vaters der Christenheit, sich fo 
gesetzt danach sehnt, dass immer grdsseren Seelenschar 
Glauben und Religion vermittelt werden, und da der Pa 
die Wherzeugung hegt, dass diese Segnungen nur dur 
gemeinsame Bestrebungen des Klerus und der Laienw 
in wirksamer Weise ausgebreitet werden kénnen, nehm 
wir sein Programm der Katholischen Aktion, der p 
tischen Verwirklichung katholischer Glaubens- und Si 


an. Der Sache der gesellschaftlichen Erneuerung y 
ergeben, versprechen wir, unsere gréssten Anstrengu 
darauf zu richten und unsere Krafte auf die fortges 
praktische Ausfiihrung des Programms, das er, in sé 
Fiirsorge fiir die geistige und materielle Wohlfahrt ¢ 
Einzelnen sowohl als auch der Volker, in so bewunderuns 
wurdiger Weise entwickelt hat, einstellen zu wollen. 
Tief bekiimmert infolge des heute so allgemeinen VM 
sagens der Schutzwehren der Sittlichkeit nahm der 
Vater Ofters bereits die Gelegenheit wahr, in schar 
Ausdriicken die Schamlosigkeit und Unanstandigkeit, 
sich auf vierlerlei Weise, besonders aber in den Frat 
moden~kundgiebt, zu verurtheilen. Uberzeugt, dass 
Sittlichkeit die Grundlage der k6érperlichen und ge 
Wohlfahrt der Volker ist, fordert Pius XI die Sanie 
der privaten und 6ffentlichen Moral gemass den’ Nor. 
christlicher Sittenlehre. Da wir erkennen, dass ihm 
seiner Stimme gewahrter Gehorsam gleichbedeutend 
mit dem dem wahren, lebendigen Gotte geleisteten G 
sam, so pflichten wir von Herzen seinen Ansichter 
und versprechen seine Weisungen zu befolgen und 
auf Erneuerung christlicher Moral gerichteten Bemii 
gen zu dorderns: es ' a 
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II 
Katholische Aktion. 


Ruf zur Katholischen Aktion, den Se. Heiligkeit 
| Pius XI erlassen, und den Katholiken vieler Nationen 
ist befolgen, wird vom Central-Verein freudig be- 
. Seit Jahren haben sich unsere Fuhrer, und nament- 
de Central-Stelle, bemtht, unsere Mitglieder auf den 
a der christlichen Sozialreform zu leiten. Die Wei- 
1 Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedikt XV, wie die Anord- 
m Pius XI befolgend, haben sie in kluger Weise 
und nach unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf jene allumfas- 
1 katholischen Bestrebungen, die von den beiden letz- 
@apsten des Namens Pius als Katholische Aktion 
ihnet wurden, hingelenkt und unsere Thatkraft in 
Dienst zu stellen gesucht. 
rem der regierende Papst mit solchem Ernste auf die 
t der Bethatigung in dieser hervyorragend_katholi- 
Bewegung besteht, werden wir nachdriicklich an 
> Pflicht, die Katholische Aktion in all ihren Ver- 
ungen zu pflegen, erinnert. Umsomehr da das unserer 
dander Generalversammlung iibermittelte Schreiben 
il. Vaters, das unseren Bestrebungen so hohes Lob 
‘die yom Central-Verein wahrend seiner langjahrigen 
okeit anf diesem Gebiete erlangten Verdienste aner- 
11) Deshalb sollten unsere Mitglieder, alle Vereine, Dis- 
- und Staatsverbande, sich mit steigernder Opfer- 
skeit den katholischen Unternehmungen, die zu for- 
ssie sich vorgenommen haben, widmen, ihre Bestre- 
‘n vertiefen und ausdehnen, so dass sie ihre Ver- 
ttungen voll erfullen und keine Gelegenheit, sich im 
‘te des gOttlichen Meisters zu bethatigen, versaumen 


mn. 

3 Werk der Kirche ist unser Werk. Wohl aber sollen 
»e Bestrebungen ein Zusammenarbeiten mit dem Klerus 
tund stets der kirchlichen Obrigkeit untergeordnet. 
ssdestoweniger ist unsere Thatigkeit ein wirkliches 
ttolat, das infolgedessen stets in einer diesem erhabe- 
-Charakter entsprechenden Weise ausgefiihrt werden 


‘der Praxis mussen unsere Bestrebungen in hoherem 
se als bisher sich als Mitarbeit mit dem Klerus zur 
erung der Wahrheit und bei der Bekampfung der 
und des Irrthums zu erkennen geben. Wir missen 
‘fen fiir die Gerechtigkeit auf allen Gebieten mensch- — 
- Beziehungen; die Vertheidigung der Rechte Gottes 
der nicht minder heiligen Rechte der Kirche fuhren; 
- leiblicher und geistiger Barmherzigkeit pflegen, die 
ternehmen christliche Nachstenliebe uns antreibt und 
fdrdern christliche Klugheit uns anrath. Wir miis- 
; als unsere Pflicht betrachten, Werke der Caritas, 
sie erhabenster oder bescheidenster Art, zu unter- 
und mit religidser Hingabe und Ausdauer, mit 
fassigung und gesundem Urtheil wollen nn wir, was 
gen, pflegen. 
licherweise besitzt der Central-Verein eine fast bis’ 
-Griindung zuriickreichende ehrenhafte Tradition 
<is, auf die wir aufbauen und die wir fortsetzen 
Es handelt sich an erster Stelle nicht darum, 
1 der Bethatigung einzufithren, oder unsere 
reorganisieren, sondern neue Begeisterung zu 
‘zu vermitteln. Die die Meinung des HI. 
egelnde Erklarung Sr. Eminenz, des Kardi- 
ist unserer ok pad unseren Bediirinis- : 


< 


griinden, nicht neue Maschen an das vielmaschige Netz 
anfiigen, den Vereinen nicht neue Statuten geben, wohl 
aber eine neue Seele, ein apostolisches Ideal,” 

Erfreulicherweise besitzt unsere Bewegung in bemerkens- 
werthem Grade jene Charakterztige, die als wesentliche 
Merkmale der Katholischen Aktion, der Katholis¢hen Be- 
wegung, bezeichnet worden sind. Sie ist Laienapostolat ; 
sie ist organisierte, mit vereinten Kraften geforderte Thatig- 
keit; sie besitzt katholischen Charakter, und sie wird, im 
grossen und ganzen, von katholischer Thatkraft und 
katholischem Optimismus getragen. 

Von diesem apostolischen Ideal beseelt, mit neuem Eifer 
erfullt, und gewillt, diese wesentlichen Charakterziige 
weiter zu entwickeln, sollte unsere Bewegung sich einer 
immer vollkommeneren Erfiillung der Pflichten der Kath. 
Aktion befleissigen. Sie sollte immer zahlreichere Werke 
unternehmen, die in weitreichendem Masse dazu beitragen 
werden, alles in Christo zu erneuern und die Menschen 
zu bewegen, sich von ganzem Herzen Christus dem Konig 
zu unterwerfen. Auf solche Weise wird unsere Bewegung 
die einzig dauernde Grundlage einer christlichen Kultur 
schaffen helfen. 

Auf diese Weise wollen wir auch alles, was in den Fin- 
richtungen unseres Landes, dessen Wohl uns so sehr am 
Herzen liegt, gross und edel ist, fordern und befestigen. 

Il] 
Vaterlandsliebe. 

Die Vaterlandsliebe ist eine fiir jedes wohlgeordnete 
Staatsleben nothwendige Tugend. “Wir miissen”, erkart 
Leo XIII, “das Land, dem wir die Mittel, uns dieses 
irdischen Lebens zu erfreuen, verdanken, innig lieben.” 
Schon vor langen Zeiten sagte der Heiland: “Gebet dem 
Kaiser was des Kaisers ist’, damit die Nothwendigkeit 
der Tugend der Vaterlandsliebe andeutend. 

Alle Tugenden halten jedoch den Mittelweg ein. Deshalb 
verurtheilen wir jenen ubertriebenen Patriotismus, der die 
Rechte jeder anderen Nation ignoriert, verachtet und sich 
sogar an ihnen vergreift, jenen Patriotismus, der in einen 
engherzigen und selbststichtigen Nationalismus ausgeartet 
ist. Ebenso beklagen wir die kalte Gleichgiltigkeit so vieler 
wohlmeinender Manner den, Angelegenheiten und Proble- 
men des eigenen Volkes gegentiber; sie ist in der Gegen- 
wart zu ciner weitverbreiteten Unterlassungsstinde gewor- 
den. 

Dass die Vaterlandsliebe den goldenen Mittelweg einhalte, 
ist ein Ideal, das zu verwirklichen wir bestrebt sein mussen 
durch Beeinflussung der Offentlichen Meinung sowohl als 
auch des 6ffentlichen Lebens. ~ 

Wir unterbreiten den Mitgliedern des Cental Vereins 
und den ihm angeschlossenen Vereinen folgende praktische 
Vorschlage: 1. Fortgesetzte Pflege echter Landestreue und 
vollkommenen Gehorsams allen gerechten Gesetzen gegenii- 
ber; 2. ernstliches Studium der Verfassung der Ver. Staaten 
und der anderen Grundgesetze unsres Landes; 3. gewissen- 
hafte Erfullung aller Biirgerpflichten, namentlich der 
Pflicht zu stimmen; 4. unermiidliche und von glithendem. 
Eifer geleitete Wachsamkeit und furchtlose Vertheidigung 
aller uns durch die Verfassung gewahrten Freiheiter 
“Ewige Wachsamkeit”, behauptet ein alter epi I 
Preis der Brethett. ‘Bs ‘ 

ia 


Landliche. Bevelksile und Landwirthsch 

Die Grésse und das isa le Wohlergehen eines Ve kes — 
hangt zum grossen Thei 

Me dem Wohlbefinden 
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Problemen stets entgegengebrachten Interesses, erklart die 
heurige Tagung ihre lebhafte Theilnahme an den Proble- 
men der Landbeyvolkerung, denen sich unser Volk heute 
gegenubergestellt sieht. 

Die landwirtschaftlichen Interessen unseres Landes haben 
andauernd aus dem ausgezeichneten, vom Bundes-Ackerbau- 
Department gebotenen Dienst Vortheile gezogen, und zie- 
hen sie noch. Das Gleiche gilt auch yon den landwirth- 
schaftlichen Versuchsstationen einer Reihe staatlicher Uni- 
versitaten. Wir fordern unsere Mitglieder von neuem auf, 
sich dieser Anstalten und ihrer Hilfsmittel zu bedienen. 
Anderseits beftirworten wir die gesetzliche Abschaffung 
der Voraussagungen muthmasslicher Ernteaussichten, weil 
die daraus erstehenden Vortheile fiir den Farmerstand recht 
gering sind, wahrend er zuweilen durch solche Vorherver- 
kiindigungen sogar geschadigt wird. 

Als Mittel, die Liebe zur Scholle zu bef6rdern, heissen 
wir auf’s warmste die in mehreren Theilen des Landes 
eingeleiteten Bestrebungen gut, dem Farmersohn Gelegen- 
heit zu gewahren, sich mit den zum erfolgreichen Betrieb 
aller Zweige der Landwirthschaft nothwendigen Elemen- 
tarkenntnissen vertraut zu machen. Mit besonderer Genug- 
thuung erinnern wir uns daran, dass die Orden den in der 
Umgegend der Kloster wohnenden Farmern werthvolle 
praktische Anleitungen gewahrt haben und noch gewahren, 
und wir blicken der Grtindung katholischer Ackerbauschu- 
len erwartungsvoll entgegen. Die damit zusammenhangen- 
den Unternehmungen empfehlen wir der kraftigen Unter- 
stiitzung durch unsere Mitglieder. 

Beklagenswerth ist, dass in unseren Tagen so viele junge 
Manner und Madchen ohne eigentliche Nothwendigkeit die 
Farm verlassen, um in Handel und Industrie Beschaftigung 
zu suchen, zu ihrem eigenen, sowie zum Nachtheil des 
bereits allzu grossen Hieeres der schlecht bezahlten stad- 
tischen Lohnarbeiter. 

Den Ernst der erwahnten Zustande erkennend, mdchte 


~der Central-Verein die Nothwendigkeit, das Leben auf der 


Farm fiir die Jugend anziehender zu gestalten, betonen. 
Wir erachten es als unsere Pflicht, die auf dem Lande 
lebenden katholischen Eltern auf die Nothwendigkeit 
hinzuweisen, ihren Kindern ein freundliches Heim und die 
Gelegenheit zutraglicher Erholung zu bieten, sowie eine 
Lebensweise zu fdrdern, die zugleich mit den gesunden 
Forderungen unserer Jugend und den Grundsatzen christ- 
licher Lebensweisheit tibereinstimmt. : 

Angesichts der Thatsache, dass unter dem herrschenden 
System der Vermarktung landwirthschaftlicher Produkte 
die Farmer nur zu oft gezwungen sind, ihre Erzeugnisse 
zu Preisen zu verkaufen, die zeitweise nicht einmal die 
aufgewendeten Produktionskosten decken, empfehlen wir 
Anwendung des genossenschaftlichen Prinzips auf die 
Vermarktung der Erzeugnisse des Ackerbaus. 


(Schluss folgt). 


Texaser Generalversammlung bedeutsame, 
wiirdige Tagung. 
Wenn schon die Generalversammlungen des 


Staatsverbandes Texas, mit dem der Frauenbund 


und der Versicherungsweig gleichzeitig ihre Ta- 
gungen abhalten, stets bedeutsame Kundgebungen 
sind, so war die diesjahrige Zusammenkunft in 
Weimar (17.-19. Juli) sicherlich keine Ausnahme. 


Samtliche Zweige waren durch zahlreiche Dele- 
gaten vertreten; dabei besteht der Mannerverband | 


fs 


_ Stehling; 


_ Jaeckle, Vize- Prasident; Wm. 


-rungsgesellsch 


hochwst. A. J. Drossaerts, aus, der am Mogg 
des 18. dem feierlichen Hochamte beiwohnte u 
die Delegaten ermunterte, den Staatsverband 
fordern und auszubreiten, wahrend er in der Sch 
halle spater noch einmal seine Befurwortung ¢ 
Verbandes betonte. “Jeder deutschamerikanist 
Katholik in Texas,’ erklarte.er in der Kire 
“sollte sich ihm anschliessen.” Bemerkenswerth y 
ferner die zahlreiche und thatige Betheiligung ¢ 
Priester, die an den Komiteen mitwirkten 4 
haufig in zielbewusster Weise in die Verhandlung 
eingriffen, 

Gleich die erste Zusammenkunft am Nachmittag des- 
Juli bewies, dass die Theilnehmer es mit der Arbeit ef 
nahmen. In der zweiten Versammlung, am Abend des: 
ben Tages, unterbreiteten der Prasident des Staatsy 
ibandes, der des Versicherungszweiges und die Prasider 
des Frauenbundes ihre Jahresberichte. Ferner lausch 
die Anwesenden einer beredten Anerkennung der L 
stungen der Central-Stelle, vom hochw. Pater Boni 
Spanke, O. S. B., Rhineland, unserer Anstalt gez 
scdann einer Ansprache des hochwst. Msgr. P. L. Ka 
Lafayette, La., der frither in Galveston unter den E 
wanderern und Negern wirkte und sich seither in Lot 
iana ausschliesslich letzteren mit grossem Erfolg widm 
ausserdem einer Anrede des Vertreters der C. St., Hrn 
Brockland. Bei dem feierlichen Hochamt am Morgen 
18. hielt Rev. John Nigg O. S. B., Lindsay, die Pree 
uber den Ofteren Empfang der Hl. Kommunion. 5 
Nigg berichtete in einer Sitzung als Stellvertreter des | 
ganisaters fiir Nord-Texas, wahrend Rev. F. O. Be 
Seguin, tiber die Thatigkeit des Verbandes im sitdlict 
Theile des ~Staates Bericht erstattete. 

Der allgemeine Katholikentag_am Nachmittage des 
war eine bedeutsame Kundgebung. Vor einer die ge 
mige Schulhalle eng besetzenden Zuhorerschar unterbre: 
Rev. F. Drees, San Antonio, eine Reihe von praktisel 
Vorschlagen fur das Familien- und Vereinsleben; 
Marcella Jehl, San Antonio, referierte tber die mod 
Frauenfrage, worauf Hr. Brockland den Vortrag 
Unsere Jugend hielt. 

Dem Apostolischen Delegaten und den Bischéfen — 
Staates wurden Ergebenheitstelegramme gesandt. 
lesen wurde ein Dankschreiben der Benediktiner der / 
Neu Subiaco in Arkansas fiir die Spenden, die ihnen 
den Kreisen des Staatsverbandes und des Frauenbt 
fur den Neuaufbau der Weihnahten 1927 zerstdrten 
zugeflossen. Die Beschliisse behandeln: Ergebenheit d 
Hl. Stuhl; kath. Kultur in unserer Zeit; liturgische 
wegung; Erziehung; Caritas; Laien-Exerzitien; ei 
mische Missionen; kath. Presse und Schriftstellerthu 
kath, Initiative und Fithrerschaft; Farmerfrage. Der 
band wiederholte sein frither gegebenes Versprechen, 
Erzbischof von San Antonio bei der Restaurierung 
alten Mission San Jose zu unterstiitzen, Sigal 

Die Beamten, wiedergewahlt, sind: Prasident, 

Sekretar, Hermann Jaeckle; Schatzmeis 
Frank Schmitt; Trustees, Chas. F. Landauer, Paul 1 
fuerth, B. F. Hoelscher, und Rudolph Haas. Jen , 
sicherungszweiges sind: Wm. Kuehler, Pr 


meister ; Chas. W. Meyer, Sekre 
Kahlich und Theodore Magott, 
lich bestrebt, Staatsverban. 
t enger, 
weige ei 


haf 
dass dié~drei Zweige 


